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THIS  MONTH 

Our  revered  Feature  Editor  comes  through  with  one  of 
his  usual  clever  short-stories.  It’s  a  humdinger  this  month. 
Read 

“They  Buried  Their  Dead,”  John  Moynihan  ’40 

Tom  unravels  that  old  sleave  and  lets  us  in  on  his  own 
personal  reactions  to  a  problem  we  all  know  so  well.  Our 
mothers  also  know  that 

“You  Can’t  Get  ’Em  Up,”  Thomas  Heath  ’42 

The  subject  is  vital,  confronting  not  only  Catholic  but 
all  youth  which  Frank  discusses  this  month  in 

“The  Tinsel  and  the  Tree,”  Francis  J.  Lally  ’40 

Although  you  have  already  seen  what  Joe  can  do  with 
this  type  of  verse,  we  publish  this  because  of  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  the  question 

“Children  Ma’am?”  Joseph  Dever  ’42 

We  can’t  give  you  any  music  with  Bemie’s  article 
because  of  copyright  laws  but  you  can  hum  along  to  your¬ 
selves  as  you  read 

“Popular  Songs  Are  Poetry,”  Bernard  Frazier  ’41 

For  Boston 

The  question  is,  gentlemen,  can  she  cook? 
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Lumen  Christi 

Joseph  T.  Nolan,  *42 

*CIRE — without  it  man  cannot  live;  without  control  of  it 
A  he  lives  in  terror.  Antiquity  worshiped  it  as  mysterious 
and  wonderful,  a  symbol  of  divinity  or  divine  itself.  Ro¬ 
mans  were  effectively  banished  by  a  decree  forbidding  their 
use  of  fire  or  water  within  the  city.  And  in  early  Scripture 
the  symbolism  of  fire  was  frequently  pictured.  The  proph¬ 
ets  speak  of  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  as  surrounded  by 
fire ;  God  Himself,  Scripture  declares,  is  a  consuming  flame ; 
and  flames,  lightning,  and  thunder  will  accompany  the  end 
of  the  world.  God  spoke  to  Moses  from  a  burning  bush ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  the  Apostles  as  tongues  of 
flame.  The  early  Christians,  then,  the  first  to  be  blessed 
with  this  Lumen  Christi ,  worshiping  One  Whose  divine  es¬ 
sence  is  reflected  in  all  things  of  creation,  Whose  displeas¬ 
ure  is  infinitely  more  terrible  than  this  raging  redness  of 
flame,  yet  Whose  love  and  mercy  shine  with  a  greater  bril¬ 
liance  than  the  brightest  fire,  considered  it  proper  that  man 
should  consecrate  the  source  of  light  to  its  Divine  Giver. 

The  first  use  of  fire  in  the  early  Church,  or  the  light  of 
fire  in  the  ritual,  was  in  the  evening  Office,  which  was  called 
the  Lucernarium.  In  the  Hebrew  rite  the  lighting  of  the 
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lamp  had  signified  the  end  of  the  Sabbatical  feast;  for  the 
Christians  it  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  vigil  before 
Sunday.  From  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  light  to  dispel 
the  evening  darkness  arose  the  idea  of  solemnly  consecrat¬ 
ing  to  God  the  light  that  burned  at  His  worship.  Later, 
incense  was  offered,  for  the  words  of  the  evening  Psalm 
(140)  likened  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  Calvary  to  the  per¬ 
fume  of  incense  ascending  to  heaven.  This  first  form  of 
vespers,  sometimes  called  the  Hora  incensi,  or  the  Euchar- 
istia  lucernaris,  became  generally  adopted  first  throughout 
the  East.  One  writer,  Etheria,  describes  in  flashing  color 
the  solemn  evening  Office  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  liturgical 
light  was  brought  from  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  the  great 
throng  of  clergy,  monks,  and  faithful  filled  the  immense 
basilica,  which  was  bathed  in  a  splendid  brilliance  by  the 
light  of  the  many  lamps  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  The 
service  grew  both  in  dignity  and  practise ;  largely  through 
the  vast  influence  of  Saint  Ambrose  it  spread  throughout 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  From  the  fourth  century  onwards 
the  rite  had  a  special  significance  at  Easter.  The  praises 
of  the  Paschal  candle  were  introduced,  the  laus  cerei,  which 
occasioned  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  in  the  liturgy. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  was  reserved  to  the  deacon,  and 
we  may  realize  its  importance  from  a  caustic  letter  of 
Saint  Jerome’s,  in  which  the  outspoken  Doctor  criticizes 
the  abuse  whereby  the  deacon  sings  the  laus  cerei,  while 
bishop  and  priests  stand  nearby  in  silence.  Several  of  the 
early  hymns  to  the  sacred  candle,  with  true  Catholic  dis¬ 
cernment,  incorporated  the  praises  of  Virgil  in  his  Georgies 
for  the  chaste  and  industrious  working  bee,  as  a  symbol  of 
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the  Virgin  birth  of  the  Redeemer.  Their  omission  today 
can  be  noted  in  the  sharp  termination  of  the  prayer  just 
before  the  lighting  of  the  Paschal  candle  on  Holy  Saturday. 

Thus  the  liturgy  developing  throughout  the  universal 
Church  included  this  beloved  evening  service  everywhere 
except  at  Rome.  There  were  several  reasons  for  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  Rome  to  adopt  this  symbolism  of  fire;  naturally  the 
first  one  was  that  the  ancient  Church  moved  slowly  in  her 
innovations,  and  as  Saint  Jerome  also  remarked,  there  was 
nothing  in  Holy  Scripture  that  mentioned  oblations  of 
honey  and  wax.  The  Lucernarium  service  itself,  apart  from 
its  Easter  significance,  met  with  disfavor  because  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  evening  Office,  and  Rome,  up  to  the  eighth 
century,  considered  the  chanting  of  divine  Office  seven  times 
a  day  as  a  ritual  appropriate  to  the  monastaries.  The  bless¬ 
ings  and  praises  of  the  Paschal  candle  were  supplanted  by 
another  service  in  the  Eternal  City.  On  Holy  Thursday 
morning  the  procession  would  form  at  the  Lateran,  and  a 
candle  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  reed  would  be  lighted  by  the 
spatfk  from  a  flint ;  then  at  the  altar,  seven  lamps  were  light¬ 
ed  from  this  candle  before  the  Mass  was  started.  An  inter¬ 
esting  fusion  of  rites  and  prayers,  a  veritable  compromise 
of  liturgies,  with  the  Roman  Liturgy  in  foremost  place, 
finally  resulted  in  the  Paschal  vigi]  as  we  know  it  today.  The 
triple  candle,  or  Lumen  Christi ,  was  introduced  on  Holy  Sat¬ 
urday.  The  wax  particles  of  this  candle  were  venerated  by 
the  faithful  as  precious  relics,  as  they  are  today,  particularly 
in  Italy.  In  the  seventh  century  the  melted  wax  was  mixed 
with  blessed  oil,  and  stamped  with  an  image  of  the  Agnus 
Dei.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Agnus  Dei  medallion,  now 
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blessed  by  the  Popes.  The  Lucernarium  service  finally  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  liturgy,  although 
it  left  its  influence  in  the  offering  of  incense  in  daily  Ves¬ 
pers.  The  rituals  of  the  Eastern,  the  Gallican,  and  the 
Spanish  rites  were  thus  forgotten,  but  their  principles  of 
sacrifice  remained  in  the  symbol  of  incense.  Both  by  the 
light  of  its  fire  and  its  perfumed  clouds,  it  preserved  the 
spirit  of  the  early  Christians  in  offering  light  to  the  Author 
of  Light,  and  incense  to  that  Heavenly  Throne,  where  the 
Father  received  as  a  pleasing  fragrance  the  sacrifice  of  His 
Son  on  Calvary. 

The  ceremony  of  Holy  Saturday  offers  the  greatest 
significance  of  fire  in  the  liturgy  today,  through  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  fire  and  the  Paschal  candle.  The  entire  ceremony 
of  blessing  the  fire  and  fastening  the  five  blessed  grains  of 
incense  in  the  form  of  a  cross  to  the  candle,  beautiful 
though  it  is,  resulted  from  an  error  in  interpreting  the 
medieval  rubrics.  The  original  service  venerated  the  lighted 
candle  alone,  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  incen- 
sum,  which  was  later  translated  as  referring  to  the  grains 
of  incense.  Like  the  ancient  hymns  in  the  praise  of  the 
Paschal  candle  are  the  prayers  of  the  priest  on  Holy  Sat¬ 
urday  morning,  calling  upon  the  Almighty,  Unfailing  Light, 
the  Creator  of  all  Light,  to  sanctify  this  flame  and  to  en¬ 
lighten  us  with  the  fire  of  His  brightness,  that  we  may 
deserve  to  arrive  at  life  and  light  everlasting.  Of  all  these 
songs  of  adoration — the  laus  cerei  of  the  ancient,  Lucema~ 
rium — nothing  in  profane  literature  surpassed  the  sacred 
beauty  of  the  hymn  of  Prudentius.  Rather  than  ignore  its 
lyric  genius,  the  framers  of  the  Roman  Liturgy  introduced 
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it  into  the  Easter  Vigil.  But  let  us  look  back  at  the  picture 
Prudentius  gives  us  in  the  fourth  century,  of  the  vaulting 
of  the  church  ablaze  with  candles  until  it  resembles  the 
vault  of  heaven  with  its  shining  multitude  of  stars.  As  the 
orb  of  earthly  light  is  about  to  disappear  and  sink  beneath 
the  ocean,  the  holy  congregation  of  the  faithful  offer  to 
God  the  splendor  of  light,  the  illuminating  fire  of  life : 

Lumen  Christi 

Blest  Lord,  Creator  of  the  glowing  light, 

At  Whose  behest  the  hours  successive  move, 

The  sun  has  set;  black  darkness  broods  above: 

Christ!  light  Thy  faithful  through  the  coming  night. 

Meet  is  the  gift  we  offer  here  to  Thee, 

Father  of  all,  as  falls  the  dewy  night; 

Thine  own  most  precious  gift  we  bring — the  light 
Whereby  mankind  Thy  other  bounties  see. 

From  pendent  chains  the  lamps  of  crystal  blaze; 

By  fragrant  oil  sustained  the  clear  flame  glows 
With  strength  undimmed,  and  through  the  darkness 
throws 

High  o’er  the  fretted  roof  a  golden  haze. 

Thy  courts  are  lit  with  stars  unnumbered, 

And  in  the  cloudless  vault  the  pale  moon  rides ; 

Yet  Thou  dost  bid  us  seek  the  fire  that  hides 
Till  swift  we  strike  it  from  its  flinty  bed. 

So  man  may  learn  that  in  Christ’s  body  came 
The  hidden  hope  of  light  to  mortals  given; 

He  is  the  Rock — ’tis  His  own  word — that  riven 
Sends  forth  to  all  our  race  the  eternal  flame. 
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Acrostics 


She  is  fair  as  jonquil  blossom 
Yearned  for  by  the  vagrant  bee, 

Lifting  in  the  morning  sunshine, 

Veiled  with  dewdrops  sparklingly, 

Its  golden  head,  to  make  the  morning 
Anxious,  shine  in  rivalry. 

Blend  the  turquoise  of  the  ocean 
Ebbing  under  tropic  skies, 

Take  the  first  pale  flush  of  morning 
To  compose  her  face,  and  burning 
Ecstasy’s  before  your  eyes. 

Here  chafes  at  bit  a  noble  steed 
On  whom  the  girt  knight  rides  in  speed, 

Nor  does  his  steady  gallop  slack, 

Or  weight  of  war-gear  hold  him  back, 

Riding  with  one,  but  mount  the  squire : 

See,  then,  how  soon  the  beast  will  tire. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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'  You  Can  t  0et  ’em  Up” 

Thomas  J.  Heath,  '42 

1HAVE  a  problem.  It’s  not  a  hard  problem,  nor  a  peculiar 
one.  All  of  us  have,  at  one  time,  faced  it,  solved  it,  and 
in  due  time  forgotten  it.  We  all  have  chuckled  over  the 
various  methods  used  in  conquering  it.  None  of  us  fears  it. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear.  A  few  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
answering  it,  but  none,  thank  God,  has  ever  become  its 
slave.  None  has  ever  lost  all  resistance  in  fighting  it.  To 
suggest  such  a  thing  would  be  absurd.  True.  Yet  ....  I 
have  a  problem. 

And  in  the  very  “having”  of  this  problem  I  become  the 
exception  to  every  rule,  the  rock  in  every  potato  bag.  For 
I  am  what  the  world  is  not.  The  world  sings,  I  moan.  And 
if  the  world  should  moan,  I,  in  due  uncomformity,  sing. 
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My  family  think  it  disgraceful.  I  hate  myself  for  it,  am 
helpless  in  its  inexorable  clutches.  And  you,  gentlemen, 
you  will  be  surprised  and  filled  with  contempt  when  I  dis¬ 
close  this'  unanswerable  riddle.  I  beg  you  not  to  throw  this 
article  away  in  utter  disgust.  I  seek  a  solution,  and  must 
explain  the  problem  fully  before  any  progress  can  be  made 
in  getting  at  some  sort  of  answer. 

Gentlemen — I  cannot  get  up  in  the  morning.  Wait! 
If  you  should  bring  ten  alarm  clocks,  two  cow  bells,  eight 
clappers,  ring  and  snap  them  all  together — it  would  make 
no  difference.  I  would  probably  dream  of  Shangri-La  and 
the  celestial  bells  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  new  disciple 
into  the  Utopian  valley.  Kick  me  out  of  bed;  I  sleep  then  on 
the  floor.  And  since  Fm  too  large  to  fit  through  the  door, 
I  can  roll  about  in  the  room  in  perfect  comfort.  Mother, 
brother,  and  sister  have  threatened  me  with  fiendish  plots 
to  haul  my  carcass  out  from  the  welter  of  soft  blankets — 
I  sleep  on.  They  shine  lights  in  my  eyes,  ring  bells  in  my 
ears,  beat  the  bed  with  a  broom ;  I  roll  over,  try  to  flick  off 
an  imaginary  fly — sleep  on.  I  may  go  to  bed  early  or  late, 
drink  coffee  or  lemon  juice ;  it  makes  little  difference.  Sleep 
I  must — sleep  I  do. 

And  yet  this  is  not  all.  Hardly.  So  far  the  problem 
consists  only  of  waking  me  up.  There  is  another  color,  this 
of  slightly  darker  hue.  For  sometimes  I  do  wake  up,  lie 
in  semiconsciousness,  look  at  nothing  but  white  ceiling 
above.  And  here  is  happiness,  gentlemen.  My  mind  runs 
not  in  swift,  clear  channels,  but  rather  in  a  slow,  delicious 
stream.  I  think  not  of  college  with  its  interminable  worries ; 
I  like  to  reflect  on  vague,  shadowy  things,  like  that  soft, 
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brown-eyed  blonde  of  last  summer,  or  whether  the  English 
Prof  wears  glasses,  or  what  I  had  for  dinner  yesterday. 
Inconsequent  things  that  can  be  picked  up  and  dropped  at 
random. 

I  determine  what  day  it  is  by  odd  and  often  amusing 
methods.  By  associating  the  various  noises  which  disturb 
the  morning  quiet  with  some  event,  some  weekly  occurrence, 
I  can  ascertain  the  day  of  the  week. 

Let  me  explain.  On  Mondays  Mrs.  Conway,  next  door, 
hangs  out  the  wash.  When  I  hear  the  sheets  slapping,  and 
faintly  make  out  the  strains  of  some  Irish  folk  song  she 
hums,  I  know  it’s  Monday.  Simple  and  rather  neat,  what? 
However,  the  inquisitive  one  would  ask,  “What  happens  if 
it  rains?”  I  wave  aside  such  cynicism  by  answering  that 
when  it  rains,  I  don’t  care  to  know  what  day  it  is,  but  would 
much  rather  sleep. 

Johnny  Rocco,  the  ice  man,  comes  around  on  Tuesdays. 
When  the  rattling  of  his  team  on  the  street  below  interrupts 
my  quiet  reflection,  I  add  two  and  two,  come  out  with 
Tuesday.  Although  Sam  the  “junkie,”  who  usually  comes 
a-yelling  on  Thursdays,  once  mixed  me  up,  came  Tuesday. 
I  heard  him  hawking,  thought  it  was  Thursday,  then  heard 
Johnny  Rocco.  After  mulling  it  over  for  a  few  seconds,  I 
went  back  to  sleep. 

Wednesday  is  tough.  Joe  Kelley  across  the  street  gets 
paid  on  Tuesday  night,  usually  comes  home  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  I  hear  him  singing  “Bridgit  O’Flynn”  (this 
is  all  he  knows  when  drunk) —  but  he  isn’t  reliable.  Often 
he  sneaks  in,  doesn’t  sing  at  all. 

Mike  McGrath  usually  picks  Wednesday  morning  to 
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beat  his  wife — I  never  knew  why — and  if  he  forgets  to  close 
the  window,  I  hear  them  going  at  it,  know  what  day  it  is. 

Friday,  Mrs.  Conway’s  daughter-in-law  pays  a  visit. 
I  can  hear  the  squeaking  of  a  baby  carriage,  the  sharp  click¬ 
ing  of  the  daughters  heels  as  she  pushes  the  baby  up  the 
driveway.  She  stays  over  Friday,  leaves  on  Saturday.  I 
can  hear  her  go. 

But  this  dreamy,  semiawake  state  is  far  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  me  than  just  mere  sleeping,  for  while  in  this  state  I 
can  vaguely  appreciate  the  exquisite  warmth  of  the  bed. 
Asleep,  I  can’t.  In  the  comatose  condition  one  cannot  but 
revolt  against  the  shackles  of  convention.  They  seem 
warped,  grotesque.  Laboratories,  textbooks,  and  street  cars 
all  loom  up  as  unnecessary  monstrosities.  Beds,  blankets, 
and  pillows — Ah!  that’s  what  counts.  Let  this  madcap 
world  roll  by.  What  need  of  study,  work,  money?  Bah! 
Let  me  sleep. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  this  is  quite  dangerous.  I  am  a 
menace  to  the  accepted  plan  of  life.  A  smouldering  bomb¬ 
shell  in  a  well-ordered  society.  What  to  do  with  me? 

You  cannot  feed  me  arsenic,  or  send  a  bullet  into  my 
brain.  No,  that’s  against  the  rules.  And  rules,  gentlemen, 
we  must  remember  the  rules.  They  are  what  necessitate 
rule-makers,  and  how  chaotic  this  world  would  be  without 
Hitlers,  Mussolinis,  or  democracies.  No,  you  must  tempt 
me  with  something  more  enjoyable  than  the  luxuriant  com¬ 
forts  of  a  bed. 

There’s  the  solution!  Find  something  more  important 
than  five  blankets,  two  pillows,  and  one  double  spring  mat¬ 
tress.  Delve  deep  into  my  soul,  probe  about  until  you  dis- 
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cover  something  that  suits  me  better  than  all  these.  Bring 
it  to  light ;  offer  it  to  me.  If  it  really  proves  to  be  of  more 
value  than  the  bed,  I  shall  doff  my  nightcap  to  you  gentle¬ 
men — you  will  have  done  me  a  tremendous  favor.  I  should 
never  be  able  to  express  my  gratitude. 

Until  then,  I  shall  let  sleep  “knit  up  the  ravell’d  sleeve 
of  care,”  and  slumber,  slumber  on. 


Proem 

The  excellence  of  Bowles,  the  fame  of  Poe, 

Have  vanished  where  all  mortal  things  must  go. 

Our  bards  will  perish  with  their  race  along 
And  new  tribes  singing  rise  on  dust  of  song; 

As  poets  die,  their  song,  unless  ’tis  fast 
In  things  unchanging,  will  but  briefly  last, 

Yet  surely  men  will  read  my  poems  o’er 
When  Homer  is  forgot — ‘but  not  before — . 

— Jack  Ross  ’42 
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To  One  Unknown 

By  L.  R.  Chauvenet,  *42 

I  have  never  met  you 

Nor  have  you  come  to  me, 
Perhaps  I  pass  you  in  a  crowd; 
Your  face  I  never  see. 

And  yet  I  feel  your  presence 
When  I  am  deeply  stirred, 

If  only  by  a  flower, 

If  only  by  a  bird — 

So  have  I  known  you  always 
By  simple  things  I  love, 
Jonquils  on  a  green  lawn, 

Blue  above, 

Shadows  of  a  gray  dawn, 

Light  with  wings, 

And  all  the  enchantment  of 
Color  that  sings. 
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They  Buried jTheir  iDead 

John  Moynihan,  *40 

THE  house  was  filled  with  a  charged  quiet.  From  attic 
to  cellar — except  in  the  parlor,  of  course — every  light 
was  burning.  The  second  floor  was  crowded  with  garments 
and  the  first  with  their  owners.  In  the  kitchen,  filled  with 
murky  blue  smoke,  a  dozen  men  sat  on  stiff -backed  chairs ; 
and  little  knots  of  women,  in  shapeless  black  dresses,  whis¬ 
pering  noiselessly  and  constantly,  filled  dining-room  and 
parlor.  Anne  Carroll  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
Frank  at  the  door,  whispering  to  those  who  entered  and 
left.  “Good-bye,  Mrs.  Carey,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
coming  ....  I  think  I’ll  be  able  to  get  you  a  ride,  Harry  .  .  . 
So  sorry  .  .  .  Looks  very  natural,  doesn’t  she  .  .  .  You  don’t 
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know  how  sorry  I  feel,  dear  . . .  Yes,  at  9:30,  at  St.  Andrew’s 
in  Millrose  .  .  .Thank  you  .  .  .  Good  night,  Mr.  Kennedy  . . . 
You  be  careful  going  home  now,  won’t  you,  Mrs.  Adams. 
You  really  shouldn’t  have  come  without  Joe  .  .  .  You  must 
try  to  bear  up,  my  dear  .  .  .  Saw  her  only  last  Monday,  look¬ 
ing  as  well  as  she  ever  did  . . .  Would  you  mind  taking  a  few 
other  people  in  your  car,  Jack  . . .  Must  be  a  terrible  shock 
to  your  poor  aunt.” 

There  was  a  momentary  lull  in  the  leavings  and  enter¬ 
ings,  and  Frank  took  the  opportunity  to  lean  over  and 
whisper  fiercely  to  his  sister : 

“Why  don’t  they  go  home!  It’s  going  on  eleven 
o’clock.” 

“This  is  the  last  night,  Frank,  and  you  must  be  pa¬ 
tient,”  sighed  Anne.  “Go  in  the  kitchen  and  see  if  the  men 
will  have  some  sandwiches.” 

She  frowned  as  she  watched  him  tiptoe  down  the  long 
hall.  He  had  assumed  all  the  burden  of  the  preparation,  and 
had  slept  hardly  a  wink  since  Mother  died,  she  knew,  but 
did  he  have  to  be  so  distant  to  these  people?  After  all,  no 
matter  how  upset  one  felt  over  death  in  the  family,  there 
were  certain  social  conventions  Which  had  to  be  met — nec¬ 
essary  conventions,  such  as  expensive  caskets  with  silver 
handles,  large  public  wakes,  flowers  and  food,  huge  funer¬ 
als,  with  trains  of  hired  cars.  And  Frank  had  refused  to 
abide  by  the  rules. 

“It’s  not  fair  to  us  or  to  Mother,”  he  had  told  Anne  and 
Aunt  Agnes,  a  few  hours  after  his  mother’s  death.  “It’s 
the  one  time  in  our  lives  when  we  want  a  little  privacy  and 
consideration  from  other  people,  and,  instead,  we  have  to 
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run  a  party  for  them,  food  and  cigars,  and  parade  ourselves 
in  our  black  clothes,  and  let  the  old  men  argue  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  and  the  old  women  gossip  in  the  parlor,  give  them  all 
a  drink  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  run  up  a  debt  that 
it’ll  take  us  a  year  to  get  rid  of.” 

He  had  been  very  vehement  about  it,  and  she  knew  why 
— the  awful  strain  when  little  Billy  died  two  years  ago. 
Their  mother,  now  lying  so  placidly  in  there,  had  gone  into 
action  immediately.  They  were  living  in  the  old  house  on 
McKinley  Avenue  then,  and  there  had  been  floors  to  paint, 
and  stairs  to  be  recarpeted,  woodwork  to  be  scrubbed,  tele¬ 
grams  to  relatives,  throngs  of  people — for  Billy  had  been 
killed  in  a  hit-and-run  accident,  and  there  was  large  public 
sympathy  in  the  matter.  His  mother,  pale  and  silent,  had 
managed  everything,  and  had  collapsed  at  the  grave,  fur¬ 
nishing  several  interesting  photographs  for  the  tabloid 
newspapers.  She  had  subsequently  suffered  a  nervous 
breakdown,  and  not  been  herself  for  three  months. 

“You  remember  how  it  was,”  said  Frank,  glaring  at 
them.  “It  need  never  have  happened  if  Mom  had  had  a 
chance  to  take  the  shock  decently,  and  not  had  to  put  her¬ 
self  on  exhibition  for  three  whole  days  after  the  accident. 
I’m  not  running  a  side  show,  now  that — she’s  gone.” 

He  stuck  to  his  guns.  He  requested  “No  Flowers”  in 
the  death  notice;  he  left  the  house  as  it  was,  bought  an 
inexpensive  octagon  casket,  with  plush  lining,  hired  one  of 
the  less  pretentious  undertakers,  and  arranged  to  have  a 
modest  funeral  in  his  mother’s  native  parish  at  Millrose. 
He  achieved  each  point  only  after  acid  argument  with  Anne 
and  Aunt  Agnes. 
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“We’re  well-known  in  Elmwood,’’  they  remonstrated. 
“It’s  expected  that  we’ll  do  the  right  thing.  People  will 
say  .  . 

/ 

“I’m  doing  the  right  thing,  and  I  don’t  care  what  people 
will  say!”  It  was  evident  that  he  must  have  his  will. 

People  did  talk,  he  knew.  There  was  something  cold, 
something  politely  perfunctory,  in  their  greetings ;  they  did 
not  stay  long,  and  he  could  feel  them  staring  at  him  behind 
his  back.  He  heard  stray  bits  of  whispered  conversation  in 
the  front  room  and  on  the  porch.  “His  own  mother  . . . 
saving  the  money  for  his  campaign,  I  suppose  .  .  .  shameful 
.  . .  and  she  worked  so  hard  to  send  him  to  school  .  . .  Guess 
he’s  glad  to  have  her  out  of  the  way  . . .  Wouldn’t  you  think 
he’d  be  ashamed  ...” 

He  took  no  notice  of  their  sentiments,  treated  them 
politely,  thanked  them,  saw  to  the  cigars  and  refreshments, 
opened  and  closed  windows  and  found  overcoats — but  no 
more,  and  he  tried  not  to  see  the  hostile  faces  of  a  few  half¬ 
friends  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  funeral. 

There  was  another  angle  which  made  the  matter  all 
the  more  serious.  He  had  run  for  alderman  for  Public 
Works  two  years  ago,  and  lost  by  only  a  few  hundred  votes. 
He  had  always  been  well-known  in  Elmwood;  he  had  been 
valedictorian  of  his  class  at  Elmwood  High,  had  made  a 
brilliant  record  in  college  and  law  school,  and  had  won 
state-wide  prominence  in  his  successful  defense  of  Arthur 
Harris,  in  that  sensational  murder  case.  Since  the  last 
election,  he  had  been  preparing  to  run  again ;  he  had  joined 
the  Kiwanis  and  the  Elks,  as  well  as  the  Young  Repub¬ 
licans,  identified  himself  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
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worked  for  the  Red  Cross  and  Polish  and  Finnish  relief, 
bought  a  house  in  the  new  Lakeview  section  of  Elmwood. 
He  knew  his  way  around  in  political  circles,  and  was  fairly 
certain  of  being  the  next  alderman.  Now,  however,  came 
this  matter  of  the  funeral  of  his  mother,  and  he  knew  that 
these  people  bore  him  a  grudge  which  they  would  carry  to 
the  polls.  It  was  because  of  them,  and  the  old  Sixth  Ward, 
that  he  had  proved  so  formidable  in  the  last  election;  he 
reflected  that  he  was  digging  his  political  . . .  Good  Lord, 
what  a  metaphor! 

It  all  came  about  as  he  had  foreseen  it.  The  funeral, 
simple,  quiet,  beautiful;  the  loneliness  at  home  that  noon, 
Anne  weeping  silently  in  the  big  oak  chair,  he  fingering  his 
black  tie  nervously  and  watching  her.  They  did  not  get 
along  well  after  that,  and  she  went  to  live  with  Aunt  Agnes 
at  Rockwell.  He  passed  the  summer  quietly,  alone  in  his 
large  new  house.  His  law  practice,  once  the  best  in  town, 
began  to  fall  off.  In  September,  he  began  to  campaign  ac¬ 
tively,  but  without  much  enthusiasm ;  he  was  merely  seeing 
the  thing  through  in  order  to  be  perfectly  honest  with  him¬ 
self.  He  no  longer  was  on  K.  of  C.  smoker  committees,  he 
no  longer  acted  as  chairman  at  the  Kiwanis  dinners.  His 
was  a  lost  cause;  he  was  the  town  pariah.  In  November,  he 
was  bady  beaten.  His  own  ward,  the  sixth,  overwhelmingly 
favored  his  opponent. 

Another  year  passed,  more  lonely  than  the  months 
before  the  election.  His  practice  dwindled  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing;  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  office  in  the  palatial  Bab¬ 
cock  Building  and  remove  to  a  less  central  location.  He  sold 
his  house  and  began  to  buy  his  clothes  ready-made. 


He  walked  down  State  Street  one  morning  in  April, 
reflecting  bitterly  on  the  state  of  things  since  his  mother’s 
death.  He  had  exactly  twenty  cents  in  his  pocket — he  felt 
to  see  if  they  were  still  there — which  meant  sandwiches  and 
coffee  for  lunch  again  today.  He  took  the  two  coins  from 
his  pocket  and  surveyed  them  ruefully. 

“Paper,  mister?”  said  the  newsboy  on  the  comer,  see¬ 
ing  the  movement. 

“No,”  Frank  answered,  putting  the  money  back  in  his 
pocket.  “Say — let’s  take  a  look  at  the  headline,  will  you?” 

He  glanced  at  the  front-page  picture  of  a  lean  little 
man  with  a  crooked  nose  and  cold  gray  eyes.  He  stared  at 
the  sweeping  black  streamer  head,  “Harris  Escapes  Police 
Dragnet,”  and  the  deck,  in  smaller  type,  “Gang  adds  Rock¬ 
well  Bank  to  List  of  Victims.” 

Obviously,  it  was  Arthur  Harris,  whom  he  had  defend¬ 
ed  in  that  murder  of  “The  Scarlet  Woman,”  three  years 
ago,  and  for  whom  he  had  won  an  acquittal  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  evidence.  It  had  been  the  most  successful 
case  of  his  career,  had  brought  him  prominence  across  the 
state,  and  practically  opened  the  way  to  a  successful  ca¬ 
reer  in  politics.  Arthur  had  evidently  gone  big-time  since 
his  acquittal;  he  was  reckoned  a  man  of  note  by  the  local 
newspapers. 

Frank  walked  on.  He  had  had  high  hopes  in  those  days. 
Young,  intelligent,  debonair.  “Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask 
you  ...”  Flash-bulbs,  headlines,  interviews,  feature  stories, 
and  every  stick  of  type  meaning  another  vote  in  the  race 
for  alderman.  Queer,  how  things  worked  out.  The  funeral, 
directed  according  to  his  highest  principles  of  conduct; 
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the  case,  according  to  the  cleverest  border-line  astuteness 
of  the  law — yet  the  trial  had  made  him,  and  the  funeral 
had  broken  him. 

He  turned  off  State  Street  and  up  Jackson.  A  block 
away  from  the  Elmwood  National  Bank,  he  stopped  in  fas¬ 
cinated  horror.  It  was  just  like  the  movies — large  black 
sedan  at  the  curb,  with  motor  running,  and  a  little  man  with 
a  crooked  nose  and  cold  gray  eyes,  backing  out  of  the  bank 
door,  one  hand  holding  a  small  satchel,  the  other  in  his 
coat-pocket.  Frank  gaped,  and  then  started  to  run — but, 
insanely,  it  was  towards  the  parked  car.  Arthur  Harris 
wheeled  to  face  him  as  he  came  charging  up. 

“What  the  hell  are  you  doin’  here,  Carroll,”  he  said, 
softly  and  ominously.  “Get  in  the  back  seat  and  keep  your 
mouth  shut.  I  ain’t  got  time  to  monkey  with  you.” 

Frank  hesitated  a  moment. 

“Get  in  back  there,  or  I’ll  shoot,”  rasped  Harris.  “I 
ain’t  got  any  time  to  waste.  Had  to  plug  the  cashier.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  stood  back  to  let  Frank  enter. 
In  the  distance  rose  the  sound  of  a  siren;  someone  had 
sounded  the  alarm.  Frank  bent  over  to  climb  in,  turned 
around  to  see  the  position  of  the  squad  car,  then  lashed  out 
with  his  right  leg  and  kicked  Harris  in  the  shin.  The  latter 
swore  lustily,  and  straightened  up;  at  the  same  moment. 
Frank  dived  across  the  front  seat,  turned  off  the  switch, 
and  yanked  out  the  keys. 

“Gimme  those  keys,  you  sap,”  shouted  Harris. 

“I’m  keeping  them  till  the  cops  get  here.” 

Arthur  Harris  was  not  a  man  to  waste  time.  He  shot 
without  even  taking  the  gun  from  his  pocket.  Frank  pitched 
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backwards,  and,  with  a  last  spasmodic  gesture,  threw  the 
keys  across  the  street. 

He  was  dead,  of  course,  when  the  police  arrived. 

They  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral.  Since  he  had 
sold  his  insurance  long  ago,  one  of  the  newspapers  collected 
a  fund  to  bury  him,  and  bought  a  ten  thousand  dollar  cas¬ 
ket,  stainless  steel,  with  transparent  wine-colored  velvet 
lining.  It  was  necessary  to  have  two  policemen  directing 
traffic  near  the  funeral  home.  Thousands  of  morbid  spec¬ 
tators  visited  it,  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Anne  and  Aunt 
Agnes  as  they  passed  through.  Huge  banks  of  flowers  were 
received  from  the  Bar  Association,  Kiwanis,  Elks,  and  the 
Rockwell  National  Bank.  Anne  was  offered  five  hundred 
dollars  for  a  week’s  appearance  at  the  local  theater.  The 
funeral  tied  up  traffic  for  an  hour;  the  Mayor  and  all  the 
civic  dignitaries  attended  en  masse.  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  mar  its  grandeur  and  dignity — Anne’s  collapsing 
at  the  grave,  furnishing  several  interesting  shots  for  the 
newspaper  cameraman. 
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The  Tinsel  and  The  Tree 

Francis  Lolly  '40 


>  I  *HERE  is  a  fast-growing  school  of  thought  that  insists 
upon  the  idea  that  war  is  the  product  of  a  degenerate 
civilization;  and  with  such  an  unhistorical  foundation  its 
adherents  lift  up  their  hands  in  wailing  despair  over  our 
present  situation.  Now  even  if  this  idea  on  war  were  true 
(which  I  am  confident  it  is  not),  the  reaction  to  it  would 
be  far  more  typical  of  degeneracy  than  the  matter  itself. 
To  raise  one’s  hands  in  despair  is  as  much  a  part  of  de¬ 
cadence  as  is  the  very  rejection  of  standards  which  create 
the  decadence.  A  normally  healthy  civilization,  or  a  robust 
one  like  the  Middle  Ages,  finding  itself  in  trouble  (as  it 
often  did),  would  not  lift  its  hands  in  despair,  but  would 
lift  its  head  in  faith,  and  use  both  head  and  hands  in  helping 
to  remedy  the  difficulty.  That  at  least  some  men  are  at¬ 
tempting  this  common  sense  method  today  is,  I  think,  our 
greatest  claim  to  normalcy.  Only  healthy  men  can  really 
argue — at  least  with  such  conviction  and  on  such  matters 
as  those  for  which  men  would  be  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives.  Degenerate  or  decadent  men  do  not  argue,  they 
quibble,  and  few  men  small  enough  to  quibble  are  big 
enough  to  fight. 
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The  whole  problem  in  such  mental  states  as  these  is 
the  failure  to  recognize  the  weak  and  the  strong  points  in 
our  own  or  another’s  armor, — a  failure  sometimes  to  recog¬ 
nize  even  the  very  existence  of  the  armor  itself.  The  only 
half-satisfying  consolation  in  this  is  the  knowledge  that 
our  opponent  usually  labors  under  the  same  difficulties.  A 
modem  attack  on  the  Church  is,  I  think,  an  indication  of 
this  same  perennial  illness.  The  Church  is  being  called  the 
enemy  of  birth  control,  a  remark  which  must  seem  wildly 
ludicrous  to  any  student  of  history,  or  even  a  cursory  reader 
of  the  gospels.  No  friend  has  cared  for  a  fellow  friend,  no 
mother  has  cared  for  her  child,  with  a  tenderness  and  a 
vigilance  as  great  as  that  which  the  Church  has  evidenced 
in  this,  one  of  her  dearest  and  most  fundamental  doctrines. 
It  was  not  sufficient  for  Christ  to  preach  birth  control,  He 
made  it  one  of  the  seven  pillars  upon  which  He  built  His 
Church.  He  made  it  a  sacrament,  and  He  called  it  Matri¬ 
mony.  It  was  the  Catholic  Church  which  fostered  the  first 
legislation  for  birth  control  in  the  Christian  Era,  and  it  is 
this  same  Church  which  is  being  attacked  on  the  charge  of 
enmity  toward  such  legislation.  The  only  important  Chris¬ 
tian  denomination  which  forbids  divorce  (a  natural  enemy 
of  birth  control)  is  dabbed  with  the  brush  of  bigotry  as  the 
greatest  force  working  against  the  idea  of  birth  control. 
The  mix-up  is  so  complete  that  a  clarification  is  practically 
hopeless.  The  enemy  attacked  in  the  dead  of  night,  but 
“someone  had  blundered.”  They  attempted  to  scale  one  of 
the  seven  strongest  walls  in  the  Church  and  they  failed. 
And  so  today,  Joshua-like,  they  march  around  the  walls 
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*  blasting  on  their  trumpets — fools!  They  do  not  know  it 
is  not  Jericho  but  Rome. 

A  condition  like  this  one  is  the  result  of  not  knowing 
one’s  own  armor  or  that  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  rejection  of  a 
cardinal  principle  in  successful  combat;  it  is  like  riding 
against  Galahad  on  a  dying  horse ;  it  is  suicide. 

A  similar  confusion  occurs  among  those  people  (often 
themselves  Catholic)  who  speak  in  derision  of  a  particular 
group  whom  they  refer  to  as  “ignorant  Catholics.”  So  much 
easier  is  it  to  use  an  insult  than  an  intellect.  It  seems  patent 
that  if  here  is  one  thing  a  Catholic  cannot  be  it  is  ignorant. 
He  can  be  stupid,  squalid,  sinful,  bigoted,  and  a  host  of 
other  things ;  but  he  can  no  more  be  ignorant  than  a  skeptic 
can  be  certain  or  an  agnostic  in  the  know.  The  very  pressure 
of  centuries  of  correct  and  brilliant  thinking  has  crystal¬ 
lized  the  teachings  of  the  Church  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
man  who  merely  accepts  (even  without  understanding) 
these  teachings  has  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  life,  and 
therefore  the  very  denial  of  ignorance.  Understand,  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  are  not  uneducated  Catholics, — the 
truth  of  the  opposite  is  too  obvious  to  declare.  The  Polish 
peasant,  or  the  Irish  farmer,  may  not  be  able  to  read  a 
word  or  write  his  name,  but  he  knows  why  he  is  here  and 
where  he  is  going,  and  those  answers  are  worth  more  than 
all  the  education  in  the  world.  If  the  slanderers  had  only 
known  the  armor  of  the  enemy,  if  they  had  only  known  that 
where  they  had  read  a  fallacy  of  ignorance  there  was  in 
actuality  the  strength  of  truth,  they  would  not  have  been 
defeated  at  the  start,  simply  because  they  would  not  have 
attacked. 
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In  the  struggle  for  truth,  if  this  fundamental  principle 
of  conflict  is  known  by  both  sides,  many  (if  not  all)  battles 
can  be  avoided,  and  much  energy  and  ability  can  be  put  to 
better  use.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  distinguishing 
between  the  real  and  the  apparent.  Because  a  wall  is  high, 
we  may  not  judge  that  it  is  strong ;  nor  because  a  rock  is  old 
(even  twenty  centuries  old),  may  we  believe  it  crumbling. 
We  must  move  the  vines  to  see  the  tower,  we  must  move 
the  tinsel  to  see  the  tree. 


Ode  On  Good  Friday 

Mournful  are  the  shades  around  thee, 
Calvary,  the  earth  falls  dark 
Over  mobs  that  pelter  down  thee, 

Calvary,  in  terror  stark, 

But  the  outline  of  thy  summit 
Cast  against  the  pallid  sky 
Is  the  pledge  of  my  salvation, 

Calvary. 

Ghastly  is  the  ground  about  thee, 

Calvary,  thou  place  of  skulls, 

Horrible  their  fate  upon  thee, 

Calvary,  where  nature  dulls 
At  thy  death’s  prolonging  clutches, 

And  my  witness  to  the  sky, 

On  thee  is  my  Saviour  dying, 

Calvary. 

— Jack  Ross  ’42 
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"Children  Ma'am?” 

Joseph  Dever,  42 

Nineteen  thirty,  I  went  around, 

These  feet  covered  a  lot  of  ground! 

Pushed  three  thousand  bells  I  guess, 

“Children  Ma’am?”  Always,  “Yes!” 

“Husband  working?”  Often,  “No.” 

Questions  answered,  on  I’d  go. 

Triple  deckers,  duplex  flats, 

Mangy  dogs  and  spitfire  cats, 

People  living  down  to  earth, 

Taking  the  world  for  what  it’s  worth. 

“Raise  the  kids,  keep  ’em  fed, 

Give  ’em  a  chance  to  get  ahead.” 

Pen  is  leaky,  what  a  mess! 

“Children  Ma’am?”  Always,  “Yes!” 

Nineteen  forty,  age  of  speed; 

Electric  flunkies  for  every  need. 

I  could  ride,  but  I’d  rather  walk. 

“What’d  they  do  with  that  wooden  block?” 

Ten  short  years  and  they’ve  changed  the  place, 
Hardly  see  a  familiar  face. 

Blocks  of  apartments,  all  I  meet; 

Where’s  the  kids  that  were  on  the  street? 
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Where’s  the  lady  with  the  pot  of  tea, 

And  the  little  cake  she  had  for  me? 

“No  thanks,  (brother,  I  can  climb,” 

At  least  there  used  to  ibe  a  time 
When  I  could  gallop  up  three  flights 
In  dark  that  never  saw  no  lights. 

“Lady  I’m  the  census  man, 

(Amswer  this  question,  if  you  can. 

Where’s  your  children,  where’d  they  go?)” 
“Children  Ma’am?”  Often,  “No!” 
“Husband  working?”  Always,  “Yes.” 
Thought  I  had  the  wrong  address. 

How  can  people  live  in  these  ? 

Kids  would  make  it  a  tighter  squeeze. 

Two  gilded  rooms  and  a  kitchenette; 

A  pooch  to  fondle,  a  cat  to  pet. 

Modern  mother  is  a  glamour  girl, 

Keeps  her  husband  in  a  Whirl. 
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(How  do  I  know?  I’m  the  census  man.) 
There  used  to  be  a  family  plan ; 

Spend  the  money  on  the  tots, 

Buy  the  clothes  and  grub  in  lots. 

Now  its  dog-food  in  a  dish, 

Angora,  “Sweetie,”  gets  special  fish. 
Hubby’s  in  the  office  mopin’, 

Works  to  keep  the  pet  shops  open. 
Mamma’s  off  for  a  walk  with  “baby,” 
Gone  to  buy  some  catnip,  maybe. 

Pushed  three  thousand  bells,  I  guess, 
“Husband  working?”  Often,  “Yes.” 
“Children  Ma’am?”  Always  “No!” 
(Where’d  the  doggone  Irish  go?) 
Nineteen  fifty?  Who  can  tell, 

Who’ll  be  here  to  ring  a  bell? 

Ten  more  years  and  I’ll  be  gone, 

These  old  legs  can’t  carry  on. 

Wonder  if  I’ll  count  above, 

All  the  kids  I  used  to  love. 

States  won’t  have  a  census  then, 

What’s  a  census  without  men! 

Dogs  and  cats  and  birds  and  fish 
Fill  a  woman’s  every  wish. 

Count  the  angels  in  the  sky? 

No  thanks,  brother,  I  can  fly 
Up  the  stars  to  the  highest  throne, 
Lady’s  sitting  all  alone; 

Mother  in  a  sky-blue  dress. 

“Children  Ma’am?”  Always,  “Yes!” 
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Charles  Lamb  -  A  Reverie 


Fredrick  J.  ©riffin,  ’42 

INEVITABLY,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Charles 
Lamb  never  told  anyone  about  himself,  much  less  me. 
Yet  as  the  following  was  the  manner  in  which  he  told  us 
about  his  dream  children,  I  feel  sure  that,  if  ever  he  did  tell 
anyone  about  himself,  this  would  have  been  the  way  that 
he  would  have  done  it.  And  as  the  utter  charm  of  his 
gentleness,  his  kindness,  and  his  understanding  demand 
some  sort  of  a  biographical  note,  this  meager  attempt  is 
not  wholly  unwarranted. 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders, 
when  they  were  children;  to  stretch  their  imagination  to 
the  conception  of  a  traditionary  great-uncle  or  grand  dame 
whom  they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  cuddled 
up  on  the  floor  before  Charles  Lamb  as  he  told  about  his 
sister  Mary  and  himself,  when  they  lived  at  London  town 
(a  hundred  times  bigger  than  the  town  in  Which  I  live), 
which  had  been  the  scene  (so  at  least  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  in  my  part  of  the  world)  of  his  tragic  life  with  which 
I  had  become  familiar  from  his  own  Essays  of  Elia.  Certain 
it  is  that  these  essays  have  preserved  for  posterity  the 
whole  story  of  the  chimney  sweeps,  the  roast  pig,  down  to 
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beloved  Alice  and  John,  even  though  some  foolish  moderns 
try  to  hide  them  by  their  own  senseless  scribbles. 

And  here  he  went  on  to  say  how  beloved  and  sweet 
his  innocent  sister  was,  and  how  she  loved  him  dearly, 
though  she  was  indeed  sick  in  her  head,  but  this  was  only 
sometimes,  and  was  not  her  fault  because  she  had  been 
born  that  way,  and  when  she  was  not  sick,  she  was  very 
pious  and  brilliant  too,  helping  him  with  his  writings,  and 
making  him  comfortable  when  he  would  come  home  from 
his  clerk  stool  in  the  East  India  Company,  where  he  pored 
over  accounts  all  day  long  for  thirty-three  years.  Here 
Charles  smiled  as  he  remembered  those  cozy  evenings.  And 
then  he  told  me  how  one  day  when  he  came  home  from 
work,  he  saw  his  mother  dead  in  the  kitchen,  and  how  Mary, 
who  had  been  taken  by  one  of  her  fits,  had  unknowingly 
killed  her,  and  how  the  two  were  very,  very  sad,  and  wept 
and  sobbed  for  a  very,  very  long  time.  Here  he  spread  his 
delicate  hand  out  on  his  knees,  and  looked  a  little  sad  yet. 

Then  he  told  what  a  sweet,  delicate  person  his  sister 
was,  always  saying  her  prayers  morning  and  evening  (here 
I  felt  uneasy,  till  seeing  the  mellowness  of  his  deep  brown 
eyes,  I  felt  better),  morning  and  evening  he  was  saying, 
till  the  dementia  desease  would  come,  making  her  mind  wan¬ 
der,  and  he  would  soothe  her,  and  comfort  her,  and  present¬ 
ly  she  would  grow  better  again.  Then  he  told  me  how  she 
would  keep  house  very  well,  and  how  almost  every  evening 
there  would  be  company,  usually  people  who  loved  old  Lon¬ 
don,  old  wine,  a  game  of  whist,  and  above  all,  old  books;  and 
among  his  guests  would  be  Coleridge  the  poet,  and  Addison 
and  Moore,  and  oh,  so  many  others,  but  his  memory  was 
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weak  now,  and  he  couldn’t  be  sure  of  them  at  all.  Here  I 
tried  to  look  worldly  and  sophisticated,  as  if  such  names 
were  common  at  my  guest  table. 

Then  he  told  me  of  his  boyhood,  how  he  was  bom  at 
Inner  Temple  on  February  10,  1775;  his  father  was  a  law¬ 
yer’s  clerk  (he  had  six  brothers) ,  and  how  he  was  a  student 
at  a  great  public  school  (Christ’s  Hospital)  for  seven  years, 
where  he  had  met  Coleridge,  “the  inspired  charity  boy,” 
whom  he  had  fun  in  describing  in  two  of  his  essays.  And  it 
was  about  this  time  that  he  acquired  his  love  for  London, 
where  he  used  to  stroll  for  hours,  gazing  at  the  shops  and 
the  gay  signs  and  the  bustling  people,  and  gape  at  the  three 
gold  balls  that  are  hanging  on  the  corner  of  his  street  to 
this  day,  wondering  why  they  were  not  stolen  by  some  of 
the  urchins.  Of  course  he  was  too  young  to  know  that  they 
were  not  really  gold,  but  merely  iron  that  the  fairy  queen 
had  made  look  like  gold  and  would  turn  back  to  iron  if  any¬ 
one  dropped  them  (here  I  wondered  if  the  fairy  queen  would 
consent  to  touch  her  wand  to  my  baseball) ;  and  he  would 
gape  at  the  bakery  windows  and  marvel  at  the  shiny  buns 
and  pretty  cakes  (here  I  nodded  approval  and  he  nodded 
back,  and  so  we  quite  agreed),  but  above  all  he  loved  to 
sneak  into  a  book  shop  and  thumb  over  musty  books. 

And  then  he  told  me  how  he  met  the  most  beautiful 
lady  in  the  world,  and  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her,  but  he 
could  not  ask  her  to  be  his  because  he  must  protect  and 
care  for  his  innocent  sister  Mary  instead.  Next  he  said, 
in  a  more  cheerful  tone,  that  pretty  soon  he  began  to  see 
what  fun  there  was  in  writing  essays  (here  I  tried  to  look 
wise  and  knowing),  and  how  his  sister  Mary  was  the 
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Bridget  of  his  works  and  his  own  name,  James  Elia.  And 
he  went  on  to  say  how  he  liked  essays  very  much  (even 
though  he  tried  writing  two  plays,  a  few  poems,  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  prose)  because  essays  were  the  most  human,  in  his 
estimation,  of  all  writings,  instead  of  being  ungenial  ser¬ 
mons;  because  essays  were  the  most  conducive  to  peace,  to 
contentment,  to  a  pleasant  night’s  rest  and  were  not  start¬ 
ling  or  terrifying  wtih  potent  passages  about  social  condi¬ 
tions;  because  essays  could  teach  these  same  lessons  in  a 
far  more  pleasant,  and  successful)  manner  by  gently  mellow¬ 
ing  the  negligence  of  the  reader  into  tenderness  and  com¬ 
passion  for  the  ostracized  (here  he  paused  and  looked  into 
the  fire,  presently  continuing) ;  because  an  essay  is  a  mood, 
an  intangible,  complex  mood,  that  can  express  in  its  few  yet 
pungent  paragraphs  thoughts  that  playwrights  and  poets 
have  labored  in  vain  to  convey. 

Then,  after  another  pause,  he  whispered,  in  a  less  sol¬ 
emn  but  still  authoritative  voice,  that  old  men  write  the  best 
essays.  I  was  aghast!  But  he  continued  on  by  telling  me 
that  men  who  have  lived  most  of  their  lives  can  see  beyond 
crossness  and  quarrels,  and  can  appreciate  the  kindness, 
and  the  gentleness,  and  the  love  of  parents,  and  brothers, 
and  neighbors. 

Here,  being  only  a  boy,  I  felt  very  despondent  indeed, 
and  begged  him  to  tell  me  more  stories  about  himself.  Then 
he  told  how,  even  though  he  really  loved  living  in  London, 
occasionally  his  sister  and  himself  would  visit  the  country, 
where  they  would  delight  in  the  balmy  air  and  pretty  pas¬ 
tures.  Out  there  his  sister  would  seem  a  little  stronger 
than  she  was  in  the  city,  but  loneliness  and  his  job  as  a 
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clerk  would  summon  them  back  to  London  town. 

Thereupon  I  looked  up  at  him  in  sympathy,  and  he 
looked  back  as  if  to  say  that  it  was  better  that  way,  when 
suddenly,  while  I  sat  gazing,  the  sweet  old  man  gradually 
grew  fainter  to  my  view,  receding  and  still  receding,  till 
nothing  at  last  but  his  gentle  features  were  seen  in  the 
uttermost  distance,  Which,  without  speech,  strangely  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  the  effects  of  speech.  (I  am  not  Charles 
Lamb.  Charles  Lamb  didn’t  live  in  America.  I  am  nothing 
— less  than  nothing — I  am  only  what  once  was,  and  now  I 
dwell  in  that  happy  intangible  land  of  dreams ;  immediately 
awakening,  I  found  myself  seated  before  the  dying  fire 
where  I  had  fallen  asleep,  with  my  books  by  my  side,  but 
Charles  Lamb — or  James  Elia — was  gone  forever.) 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  to  admit  that  Charles  Lamb’s 
life  stopped  many,  many  years  ago,  yet  so  great  was  the 
power  embodied  in  his  pen  that  it  gave  immortality  to 
children  who  may  have  even  had  existence.  But  weighed 
down  as  we  are  by  the  mournful  realization  that  their 
creator  lives  no  longer  in  his  own  person,  or  even  in  his 
own  name,  still  we  are  comforted  somehow  by  the  cheering 
certainty  that  existence  is  his  in  those  delightful  fantasies, 
his  essays.  And  this  existence  will  continue  as  long  as  there 
remains  even  so  much  as  a  shred  of  kindness,  or  gentle¬ 
ness,  or  love,  or  tenderness  in  a  human  heart.  It  scarcely 
need  be  added,  that  this  will  be  forever. 


Four  O’Clock 

Frank  Lally  *40 


YOU  probably  read  in  the  papers  about  the  long,  strange 
journey  that  Margaret  Ann  Malone  took,  a  short  time 
past.  What  attracted  the  attention  of  the  news  reporters 
and  the  public  was  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  journey 
she  took,  as  the  fact  that  she  took  it  on  her  fourth  birthday, 
and  that  she  took  it  alone. 

Margaret  Ann  could  have  been  a  doll  she  was  so  deli¬ 
cate  and  precious,  so  blue-frocked,  so  golden-curled,  so  deep- 
blue-eyed.  But  dolls  don’t  have  birthdays,  and  even  if  they 
did,  no  doll  could  be  so  lively  and  beautiful  as  Margaret  Ann 
was  as  she  persuaded  the  tall  back  door  to  open  and  stepped 
out  into  her  birthday. 

She  was  off  on  another  world  tour.  It  was  wonderful 
to  make  a  world  tour  on  one’s  birthday,  to  feel  four  light 
years  dancing  in  all  of  one’s  limbs,  to  know  that  Daddy 
would  come  home  from  work  with  a  gift,  that  Mother  had 
gone  into  town  to  bring  home  something  very  special  for  a 
birthday  supper,  that  Mrs.  O’Brien,  the  lady  who  lived  up¬ 
stairs  and  to  whom  the  care  of  minding  her  had  been  given, 
was  very  understanding  when  little  girls  wanted  to  go  out 
and  play  in  the  yard.  Besides,  there  was  a  coal  truck  in  the 
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yard,  making  a  noise  like  intimate  thunder  into  the 
O’Brien’s  part  of  the  cellar  as  it  poured  dirty,  black  rocks 
through  a  little  window. 

Margaret  Ann  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  sooty-faced 
driver  finish  his  first  load.  She  watched  the  fence  for  him 
as  he  backed  out,  shouted  out  “O.K.,”  and  followed  him 
critically  up  the  street  with  a  turn  of  her  head.  Then  she 
went  down  the  bulkhead  stairs  to  investigate.  Mr.  O’Brien 
was  down  there  in  the  cellar  boarding  up  the  coal  bin.  She 
could  see  his  bald  spot  moving  up  and  down  in  the  shadows. 
She  walked  over  to  the  huge  pile  of  coal,  truly  impressed. 
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It  must  be  all  the  coal  in  the  world,  she  thought.  She  must 
ask  Eddie  about  it.  She  always  called  Mr.  O’Brien  “Eddie.” 
Why  couldn’t  she  ? — her  father  always  did. 

“H6ly  smokes,  Eddie,  where’d  you  get  all  the  coal?” 

Mr.  O’Brien  gave  a  jump,  dropped  his  hammer  and 
looked  around  at  her.  “Good  Lord,  child,  you  scared  the 
wits  out  of  me,”  he  cried,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall, 
shaking  all  over  with  surprise  and  laughter. 

Margaret  Ann  laughed  back  at  him,  and  then  ran  like 
anything  up  the  stairs  and  out  again  into  the  day.  That 
much  was  over. 

What  to  do  next  wasn’t  very  hard  to  decide.  Her  home 
was  next  to  the  parish  property — the  priests’  house,  the 
convent  and  school,  and  the  church. 

It  was  nice  to  go  to  the  priests’  house  when  the  maids 
weren’t  busy;  but  they  usually  asked  her  to  sing  when  she 
went  there.  The  only  song  she  really  knew  was  “Somewhere 
over  the  Rainbow,”  and  she  had  to  sing  that  so  much  lately 
that  she  was  tired  of  it. 

There  was  a  dear,  old  sister  at  the  convent  who  made 
much  of  her,  but,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  her  mother 
told  her  not  to  bother  the  sisters  when  they  were  in  the  con¬ 
vent  because  a  convent  is  a  very  holy  place,  and  the  quiet  of 
it  must  not  be  disturbed. 

The  school  was  no  fun  when  it  was  filled  with  boys  and 
girls.  She  liked  the  school  on  Saturday  mornings,  though, 
when  just  one  or  two  of  the  sisters  were  there  cleaning  up 
the  rooms,  and  she  could  fire-engine  it  down  the  big  corri¬ 
dors  with  the  large  brass  school  bell. 
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So — she  guessed  she’d  go  to  church  where  God  and  the 
janitor  lived.  She  didn’t  know  God  very  well  because  He 
never  answered  when  she  spoke  to  Him.  Her  mother  told 
her  why  God  didn’t  answer  in  a  real  voice,  but  she  never 
could  remember  the  explanation.  But  she  made  up  for 
everything  on  the  janitor. 

She  crossed  the  yard,  went  under  an  iron  railing,  and 
up  the  stone  steps  into  the  church.  God  and  the  janitor 
were  there  in  the  roseate  light  from  the  flower  windows. 
She  nodded  to  God  with  her  knee  (everyone  did  that)  and 
headed  for  the  janitor  sweeping  the  side  aisle.  The  janitor 
greeted  her  with  a  smile,  took  her  for  granted,  and  went  on 
with  his  work.  As  he  pushed  the  dirt  ahead  of  him,  she 
kept  step  at  his  side.  She  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  then 
blurted  out,  “Did  you  ever  have  a  birthday,  Mr.  Rooney?” 

The  janitor  whispered  reassurance.  Of  course  he  had  a 
birthday,  didn’t  everyone  have  a  birthday? 

“Well,  mine’s  today,”  she  added  triumphantly.  She 
knew  he  couldn’t  beat  that. 

The  janitor  paused,  looked  at  her  with  delight,  and, 
stooping,  kissed  her  upturned  lips.  “Happy  birthday!”  he 
said,  “and  God  bless  you,  little  girl.  How  old  is  it?” 

“Four,  I  guess,”  said  Margaret  Ann.  “But  are  you  just 
going  to  kiss  me  and  not  give  me  anything  ?” 

She  seemed  to  know  that  this  was  coquettishly  said, 
and  when  the  janitor  began  to  chuckle,  she  laughed  with 
him  so  loudly  that  he  had  to  hush  her  and  point  to  the 
Tabernacle. 

He  laid  aside  his  broom  and  went  into  the  sacristy. 
She  waited,  watching  him  disappear.  Presently  he  came 
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out  to  her  and  crowned  her  willing  wrist  with  a  small, 
jeweled  bracelet.  “God  knows  that’s  been  hanging  around 
here  long  enough!”  he  said. 

“Is  it  a  watch?”  she  queried.  No,  it  isn’t  a  watch. 

“Have  you  got  a  watch  on  your  wrist,  Mr.  Rooney?” 
Yes,  that’s  a  watch  on  his  wrist. 

“Well,  when  you  get  too  fat  for  it,  will  you  give  it  to 
me?” 

These  words  took  hold  of  the  janitor  with  such  power 
that  he  roared  with  laughter;  and  when  his  little  friend 
took  the  turn-about  role,  put  her  finger  over  her  lips  and 
then  pointed  with  it  to  the  Tabernacle,  he  nearly  collapsed 
with  amusement. 

Margaret  Ann  knew  when  a  world  tour  was  a  success. 
She  ran  down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  church,  bent  on  going 
home  to  show  Mrs.  O’Brien  the  fruits  of  victory.  Down  the 
wide  front  steps  of  the  church  she  flew,  more  intent  on  keep¬ 
ing  her  coat  from  sliding  over  her  adorned  wrist  than 
watching  where  she  was  going. 

When  she  came  to  her  yard,  the  coal  truck  was  back 
again.  The  sooty-faced  driver  was  backing  into  the  drive¬ 
way  with  his  full  load.  There  was  just  room  enough  for  her 
to  pass  if  she  pushed  the  thorny  bushes  a  little.  She  man¬ 
aged  it  with  one  hand,  and  was  still  holding  her  bracelet 
high  on  the  other  when  it  happened. 

The  things  of  Eternity  happen  with  such  an  abandon  of 
untimeliness. 

******** 

The  room  was  full  with  a  heavy  dusk-like  light  and  the 
sickly  odor  of  flowers,  as  Mr.  Rooney,  older  than  we  had 
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ever  seen  him,  hobbled  in.  There  were  no  tears  on  the  old 
man’s  face  when  he  knelt  on  the  plush  prie-dieu,  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  A  red  light  winked  sadly  on  one  end  of  the  casket, 
an  image  of  Our  Crucified  Savior  stood  bravely  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  other  end  a  tall,  white  candle  shed  its 
soft  beams  on  the  quiet  face  of  sleeping  Margaret  Ann. 
She  was  so  unspeakably  beautiful  in  death,  he  felt  in  the 
presence  of  Heaven.  With  half  a  smile  he  rose  to  go,  but 
his  coarse  hand  could  not  resist  touching  her  just  once. 
Timidly  his  hand  went  out  to  the  pale,  little-girl  hands 
of  his  baby  friend;  as  it  patted  them,  a  tawdry  little 
bracelet  peeked  out  from  under  the  white  cuff  of  her  gown. 
He  saw  it  blink  in  the  dusk  and  its  flash  broke  the  quiet  of 
his  eyes.  With  a  sob,  the  old  man  turned  and  passed 
through  the  door. 


Easter 

When  the  deadened  jaws  are  clenching, 

Calvary,  and  lifeblood  drains, 

Tortuous  the  spirit’s  wrenching, 

Calvary,  as  lifelight  wanes, 

Yet  will  glory  flame  about  thee 
And  the  shaken  earth  be  free, 

As  our  Christ  at  Easter  rises, 

Calvary. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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Hands 


Hand  of  man 
Servitor  anxious 
Golden-ringed  hand, 

Sand  burnt  of  Egypt; 

Olive  sculptor’s  hand, 
Gracefully  Grecian; 

Pudgy  fisted, 

Law  of  the  Roman; 

Salty,  hard  hand, 

Scourge  of  the  Viking; 
Winding  yellow, 

Teak  carving  Asian; 
Thumping  dark  hand, 
Thought  of  the  Negro. 

Father  Shanahan’s 
Breaking  the  Bread. 

S.  J.  Lombard,  *42 
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Popular  Songs  Are  Poetry 

Bernard  Frazier  *41 

WHEN  your’re  dancing  to  All  the  Things  You  Are  and 
start  whispering  the  words  in  between  hair  to  the  ear 
of  the  nicest  girl  you  know,  you’re  saying  something  more 
than  cheap  commercial  words  which  is  the  usual  phrase  by 
which  people  describe  popular  song  lyrics.  You  almost  al¬ 
ways  feel  a  funny  tug  inside  you  when  you  say: 

You  are  the  promised  kiss  of  Springtime 
that  makes  the  lonely  winter  seem  long. 

You  are  the  breathless  hush  of  evening 

that  trembles  on  the  brink  of  a  lovely  song. 
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You  are  the  angel  glow  that  lights  a  star; 

The  dearest  things  I  know  are  what  you  are. 
Someday  my  happy  arms  will  hold  you, 

Arid  someday  I’ll  know  that  moment  divine 
When  ALL  THE  THINGS  YOU  ARE,  are  mine! 

It  is  my  idea  that  the  words  of  popular  songs  give  a 
limited  hut  effective  vocabulary  of  love,  sadness,  longing, 
and  happiness  to  a  vast  audience,  and  that  such  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  is,  to  them,  poetry.  The  songs  of  Your  Hit  Parade 
manage  stammeringly  yet  at  times  inimitably  to  speak  the 
yearnings,  the  sorrows,  and  the  joys  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Yet  we  can  see  that  popular  song  lyrics  are  sometimes 
ungrammatical,  unpolished,  vague,  and  gooey  with  senti¬ 
mentality.  But  is  this  a  proof  they  are  not  poetry  ?  Several 
million  contemporary  music  lovers  understand  exactly  what 
such  songs  mean.  The  lyric  writer’s  obligations  place  a 
premium  less  on  depth  of  thought  than  on  ingenuity  and 
superficial  cleverness.  He  wins  the  plaudits  of  his  peers 
by  the  verbal  tricks  he  plays  more  than  by  his  ideas.  When 
Ira  Gershwin  wrote : 

Oh,  sweet  and  lovely  lady,  be  good! 

Sweet  lady  be  good.  .  .to  me! 

he  brought  the  O.  Henry  ending  over  into  popular  song 
writing.  Since  his  time  innumerable  lyrics  have  followed 
this  surprise-ending  pattern.  It  is  on  such  obvious  verbal 
tricks  as  this  that  many  lyricists  depend. 

Cole  Porter  is  a  leading  song  writer  who  is  very  good 
on  clever,  catchy  lyrics  which  stand  out  in  a  crowd  of  con¬ 
ventional  song  words.  One  of  his  that  I  remember  is  You’re 
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the  Toy.  There  he  successively  compared  America’s  stand¬ 
ard  dream-girl  to  the  Louvre  Museum,  the  Colosseum,  a 
symphony  by  Strauss,  a  Bendel  bonnet,  a  Shakespeare 
sonnet,  and  Mickey  Mouse. 

You’re  the  Nile,  you’re  the  tower  of  Pisa, 

You’re  the  smile  on  the  Mona  Lisa, 
not  to  mention  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Napoleon  Brandy,  the 
National  Gallery,  Garbo’s  salary.  Then  there  was  his  At 
Long  Last  Love  which  capitalized  on  the  popularity  of  the 
phrase  from  the  mouth  of  Edward  VIII,  the  internationally 
known  short-term  king  of  England.  He  wrote: 

Is  it  an  earthquake  or  only  a  shock? 

Is  it  the  good  turtle  soup  or  merely  the  mock  ? 

And  further  on : 

Is  it  for  all  time  or  only  a  lark  ? 

Is  it  Granada  I  see  or  merely  Asbury  Park  ? 

That  is  how  he  writes,  piling  detail  upon  detail.  But  the 
point  of  such  a  song  writer  is  this :  he  writes  in  language 
as  clear  and  understandable  to  the  average  person  as  the 
daily  paper.  And  Cole  Porter  dresses  old  sentiments  in  new 
garments  of  popular  sophistication.  He  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  “hold-my-hand-and-understand”  school. 

But  if  Cole  Porter  says  the  old  sentiments  in  a  new 
way,  there  are  countless  song  writers  who  go  on  saying 
them  the  old  way.  The  popular  song  writer  must  express 
emotions,  notions,  and  heart  beats  which  warm  the  soul  of 
the  radio  crooner  (who  has  to  stop  singing  if  his  nose  is 
injured)  and  his  palpitating  audience.  This  helps  explain 
why  there  are  429  registered  songs  called  Longing  or  Long - 
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ing  for  You;  393  named  Mother  or  My  Mother;  474  called 
Memories  or  Memories  of  You. 

Yet  if  popular  songs  seem  monotonous  at  times  isn’t 
it  because  man  himself  has  no  great  variety  of  feeling? 
Tears,  laughter,  and  love  just  about  cover  the  entire  emo¬ 
tional  field  of  the  ordinary  person.  This  is  what  the  popu¬ 
lar  song  expresses.  Infinite  variation  upon  these  eternal 
themes  is  the  work  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  which,  by  the  way,  has 
become  a  boulevard  of  gold.  Emotion — unless  the  behavior- 
ists  and  “chemical  philosophers”  unexpectedly  succeed  in 
mechanizing  every  one  of  our  reactions — will  never  go  out 
of  date.  And  since  it  is  always  in  fashion  man  will  always 
hear  about  it. 

It’s  all  very  well  to  talk  in  such  broad  and  general 
terms  as  these,  but  I  have  strayed  a  little  from  my  subject. 
How  are  the  songs  of  this  month,  the  songs  that  are  played 
now  by  Bob  Crosby,  Woody  Herman,  Count  Basie,  Jimmy 
Dorsey,  and  Glenn  Miller,  the  songs  that  Mildred  Bailey, 
Helen  O’Connell,  Ray  Eberle,  Harry  Babbit,  Ginny  Sims, 
and  Jack  Leonard  are  today  making  popular,  how  are  these 
poetry? 

Take  Darn  That  Dream ,  for  example.  In  one  part  it 
says: 

Darn  That  Dream  and  bless  it  too, 

Without  that  dream,  I  never  would  have  you. 

But  it  haunts  me  and  it  won’t  come  true, 

Oh,  Darn  That  Dream. 

What  longing  and  nostalgia  these  lines  express!  Many 
people  sing  or  say  these  words  and  really  mean  them.  And 
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another  thing,  a  song  like  this  expresses  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  it  appears.  Hasn’t  the  world  got  a  haunting 
dream  of  peace  and  contentment  in  a  world  of  war  and 
strife?  But  is  the  world  always  sad?  You  can  look  at 

Faithful  Forever: 

We  may  be  apart — now  and  then. 

But  I’ll  hold  you  in  my  heart 
Till  you’re  in  my  arms  again. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  optimism  for  the  popular  song  singer. 
The  world  looks  forward,  at  times,  to  the  fulfillment  of  its 
dream  of  happiness  and  security. 

But  what  about  silly  songs,  so-called?  What  about 
things  like  The  Little  Red  Fox ,  The  Three  Little  Fishes , 
Jiminy  Cricket ,  and  The  Little  Man  Who  Wasn’t  There, 
not  to  mention  In  the  Mood  f  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
people  and  the  world  are  sometimes  light,  silly,  and  friv¬ 
olous  and  they  have  to  be — it’s  a  good  antidote  to  sadness 
and  longing  for  something  almost  beyond  attainment.  This 
gayety  of  the  novelty  song  is  needed  to  balance  the  field  of 
sentimental  lyrics  and  music. 

There  are  a  great  many  songs,  however,  which  are  not 
gay  and  not  purely  and  sincerely  sad.  These  are  defeatist 
in  their  outlook.  One  of  them  that  I  think  of  now  is  Can  / 
Help  It? 

Along  each  thoroughfare, 

While  people  stop  and  stare, 

I  talk  to  you  but  you’re  not  there; 

Can  I  Help  It,  sweetheart? 

I  try  to  sleep, 

My  dreams  are  haunted  by  a  million  stars  that  cry. 
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How  can  I  sleep? 

Your  eyes  looked  just  that  way  the  day  we  said  good-bye. 

I  tried  forgetting  you, 

I  tried  to  hurt  you  too, 

But  now  I  find  I  still  love  you ; 

Can  I  Help  It,  sweetheart? 

And  of  course  there  is  What's  New  with  its  pathetic  closing 
couplet : 

Of  course  you  couldn’t  know, 

I  haven’t  changed,  I  still  love  you  so ! 

Such  defeatist  songs  express  a  mood  of  man,  but  it  is  a 
mood  that  isn’t  permanent.  Man  wasn’t  made  for  the  -ism 
of  defeat.  But  the  fact  remains  that  man  sometimes  feels 
this  way.  A  lot  of  people  sometimes  feel  this  way.  It  is  a 
legitimate  human  feeling.  But  the  danger  is  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  it  out  of  proportion  to  its  validity. 

And  so  we  see  the  songs  of  our  time.  We  have  sad 
songs  like  Blue  Evening ,  Lilacs  in  the  Rain ,  and  Darn  That 
Dream.  We  have  smooth-flowing,  melodious  ones  like  Star¬ 
lit  Hour ,  Do  1  Love  You  ?  and  Bluebirds  in  the  Moonlight  to 
say  nothing  of  The  Answer  Is  Love .  We  have  a  new  high  in 
yearning  in  songs  like  Over  the  Rainbow.  We  have  defeatist 
songs,  tear-jerkers  like  Have  You  Forgotten  So  Soon?  and 
They  Can't  Take  That  Away  From  Me  and  Thanks  for  the 
Memory  of  a  few  years  back.  And  we  have  nonsense  songs 
like  Give  a  Little  Whistle,  I  Wanna  Hat  With  Cherries,  Go 
Fly  a  Kite  and,  of  course,  The  Three  Little  Fishies,  and 
An  Apple  for  the  Teacher. 

Now  I  realize  I  have  left  out  a  lot  of  songs  that  I 
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could  have  mentioned,  songs  of  the  past  few  seasons, 
Wishing ,  And  the  Angels  Sing ,  Oh  You  Crazy  Moon,  Deep 
Purple ,  To  You ,  Stairway  to  the  Stars,  Hurry  Home,  I 
Poured  My  Heart  Into  a  Song,  and  many  others.  But  I  have 
mentioned  enough  to  bring  out  my  point  that  Popular  Song 
Lyrics  are  not  just  more  trash  in  the  alleys  of  modernism. 
To  millions  of  people  they  are  a  very  real  language  of 
poetry.  Man  must  have  the  story  of  mankind  upon  the 
earth.  If  he  can’t  get  it  in  a  way  that  is  classical,  he  will 
get  it  in  a  way  that  is  mass-ical.  He  will  take  his  poetry 
raw.  But  he  will  take  it.  Man  must  have  poetry  as  much  as 
he  must  have  houses  and  chairs  and  food.  Popular  song 
lyrics  are  expressing  in  a  way  that  is  sometimes  crude  but 
none  the  less  real  the  yearning,  the  restlessness,  the  nos¬ 
talgia,  the  love,  the  tears,  and  the  laughter  of  modem  man. 
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“Anna  his  wife  had  cried  last  night 
But  the  rows  of  tobacco  are  green  and  tight.” 
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Just  a  Friend 

Joseph  Dever  *42 
I 

EPHRAIM  MIFFLIN  was  a  true  Quaker.  He  loved  the 
old  ways,  he  loved  his  farm.  It  wasn’t  much:  a  few 
acres  of  hillside,  a  rickety  barn,  a  prim  white  cottage.  Yet 
Ephraim  was  happy,  his  wife  was  happy,  Providence  was 
good. 

Ephraim  and  his  wife  never  went  to  meeting;  the 
reason  was  simple  enough,  there  was  no  meeting.  There 
were  only  two  Quakers  in  Kempton  County,  Ephraim  and 
Anna  Mifflin. 

It  was  a  hundred  miles  to  Chichester  and  the  state 
headquarters  of  the  Friends.  Once  a  year,  usually  after 
the  tobacco  was  in,  Ephraim  donned  his  umbrella  hat,  his 
somber  frock  coat,  hitched  up  the  mare  to  the  “spindly” 
cart  and  with  Anna  perched  up  beside  him,  in  her  black 
bonnet  and  flowing  black  cape,  hobbled  and  bounced  the 
hundred  miles  to  Chichester. 

“There  goes  Ephraim,”  said  one  neighbor.  “He’s  off 
to  Chichester  with  Little  Black  Riding-hood,”  said  another. 
“Don’t  they  look  funny,”  said  a  third. 

Ephraim  was  thinking.  He  never  said  much,  Quakers 
don’t.  Now  and  then  he’d  dart  an  eye  of  disapproval  at  his 
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wife  who  loved  to  smile  at  the  children  they  passed  on  the 
way.  Anna  loved  children.  “ Sometimes, ’  she  thought, 
“those  who  wanted  them  most  couldn’t  have  them.”  But 
then  there  was  Ephraim  and  the  farm,  and  the  yearly  trip 
to  Chichester. 

“Get  away  from  that  horse,”  said  Ephraim.  “Aw  who’s 
touchin’  him,”  said  the  little  horse-lover.  Ephraim  didn’t 
like  little  boys;  they  threw  stones  at  the  spindly  cart,  they 
called  him  a  “crazy  Quaker.” 

The  meetinghouse  at  Chichester  was  filled  to  capacity. 
Its  walls  were  bare  and  brown.  Its  high  ceiling  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  silence  which  enveloped  the  entire  enclosure. 
Each  occupant  of  the  many  rough  wooden  pews,  that  more 
resembled  benches  than  pews,  was  deeply  occupied  with  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  his  own  individual  soul.  Ephraim 
was  rapt  in  a  kind  of  triumphant  communion  with  the  stir¬ 
rings  of  his  long  suppressed  heart.  The  heart  which  for  a 
twelvemonth  had  longed  for  the  peaceful  isolation  which 
only  the  meetinghouse  at  Chichester  could  bring  to  him. 

Anna,  surrounded  by  black-garbed  women  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall,  tried  to  convince  herself  that  she  too  was 
in  stolid  communion  with  the  Almighty.  Other  thoughts 
occupied  her  reflections,  thoughts  less  Quakerish,  less  ethe¬ 
real.  She  dreamed  of  pattering  feet,  little  voices,  noises  that 
might  even  lend  the  barren  meetinghouse  an  air  of  warmth, 
noises  that  might  give  the  Friends’  house  an  air  of  friendli¬ 
ness. 

The  meeting  was  over;  home  went  the  spindly  cart,  the 
two  Quakers,  home  to  the  rickety  barn,  the  prim  white 
cottage. 
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“Art  thou  happy  now,  Anna  Mifflin?”  asked  Ephraim. 

“Yes,  Ephraim  Mifflin,”  answered  Anna.  (Or  so  she 
said.) 

“Here  comes  Ephraim,”  said  one  neighbor.  “He’s  back 
from  Chichester  with  Little  Black  Riding-hood,”  said 
another.  “Don’t  they  look  funny,”  said  a  third. 

n 

Winter  came  to  Kempton  County.  Throughout  the 
countryside  farmers  were  shipping  tobacco ;  Ephraim’s 
crop  was  of  the  best.  For  three  months  it  had  lain  in  the 
rickety  bam  on  long  wooden  racks  running  parallel  to  gen¬ 
erous  slits  in  the  walls.  Sun  and  air  and  the  smells  of  the 
hillside  crept  in  through  these  slits,  lending  the  leaf  an 
aroma,  which  when  mixed  with  its  natural  scent  gave  off 
a  pungency  that  shouted  of  Kempton  County  and  adver¬ 
tised  its  richness  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

But  for  the  little  meander  of  smoke  which  idled  up 
into  the  leaden,  December  skies,  the  prim  white  cottage, 
almost  one  with  the  snow  covered  hillside,  might  have 
passed  unnoticed.  The  smoke  told  of  a  fire  and  the  fire  told 
of  brisk  domestic  activity:  Anna  was  preparing  breakfast. 
Ephraim  was  out  feeding  the  mare  and  lashing  down  the 
heavily-loaded  pung  with  a  protective  square  of  canvas. 
The  crop,  small  but  fine,  was  ready  for  market.  Ephraim 
was  to  leave  for  the  county  seat  at  seven  and  Anna  busied 
herself  lest  she  prove  failing  in  her  duty. 

Ephraim  ate  his  meal  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
ministrations  of  the  assisting  Anna.  He  thought  of  the 
crop  he  was  to  sell,  of  the  nest  egg  in  the  county  bank,  of 
the  not  so  far  distant  spring.  Anna  was  farthest  from  his 
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thoughts;  she  was  like  the  bam  and  the  hillside  and  the 
prim  white  cottage,  all  complements  to  the  existence  of 
Quaker  Mifflin. 

“There  goes  Ephraim,”  said  one  neighbor.  “He’s  going 
to  market,”  said  another.  “Where’s  Little  Black  Riding- 
hood?”  said  a  third. 

m 

Ephraim  was  gone;  Anna  Mifflin  paused  a  while  at  a 
toy-like  window  of  the  prim  white  cottage  and  looked  at 
the  rickety  bam,  emptied  of  its  richness  like  her  tenantless 
heart.  It  had  come  to  her  strangely,  inexplicably.  She 
shuddered  at  the  realization  that  she  no  longer  loved  Eph¬ 
raim;  Ephraim  the  cold,  Ephraim  the  silent,  Ephraim  the 
Quaker. 

“I  will  go  to  my  widowed  brother  in  Chichester,”  she 
thought.”  “He  will  keep  me.  I  shall  keep  his  house,  love 
his  six  little  Quakers.” 

“There  goes  Little  Black  Riding-hood,”  said  one  neigh¬ 
bor.  “She’s  carrying  a  trunk,”  said  another.  “Doesn’t  she 
look  funny,”  said  a  third. 

Five  months  passed.  Five  months  of  unutterable  lone¬ 
liness  and  inconvenience  that  could  be  withstood  only  by 
a  true  Quaker.  Ephraim  had  taken  the  news  stoically: 
“Anna  was  a  good  woman,  although  given  to  emotional 
foolishness.  Let  her  stay  with  her  brother.  She  would  be 
out  of  the  way,  till  after  planting  at  least. 

The  snow  had  gone,  smells  of  spring  were  strong  in  the 
air.  Ephraim  grubbed  in  his  plot  all  day,  read  George 
Fox  at  night,  and  almost  cursed  over  a  smoky  stove  in 
the  mornings.  Soon  the  little  green  shoots  peeped  out  from 
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under  their  coverlets  of  golden  brown.  Tobacco  was  in  the 
air;  Ephraim  was  happy. 

‘‘Here  comes  Little  Black  Riding-hood,”  said  one  neigh¬ 
bor.  “She’s  carrying  a  trunk,”  said  another.  “Doesn’t  she 
look  funny,”  said  a  third. 

It  was  as  if  her  love  for  Quaker  Mifflin  had  reawakened 
with  the  spring.  Her  brother’s  children  were  ’most  grown 
up  now,  they  had  no  need  of  an  overaffectionate  aunt. 

“I’m  back,  Ephraim,”  said  Anna.  “Hmmm,”  said 
Ephraim.  “Are  you  happy  now,  Anna  Mifflin?”  “Yes,”  an¬ 
swered  Anna  Mifflin.  (Or  so  she  said.) 

“Anna  his  wife  had  cried  last  night 

But  the  rows  of  tobacco  were  green  and  tight.” 
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Sonnet 


O,  taste  and  gain  today  the  ripe,  full  fruit, 

Pluck  the  rich  cluster  where  it  hangs  today, 

Enjoy  each  luscious  morsel  to  the  root 
Nor  let  one  sweet  until  tomorrow  stay. 

Tomorrow, — acrid  rind  nor  bitter  seeds 
Nor  shriveled  pulp  remain,  nor  pip  nor  stem 
Nor  aught  however  staled,  to  him  who  heeds 
Tomorrow’s  vapid  hope  of  holding  them. 

No,  taste  the  nectared  fig,  the  golden  pear, 

Succulent  grape  and  orange,  honeyed  date, 

And  firm-fleshed,  ruddy  apple;  think  to  spare 
Not  one  sweet  paring  on  today’s  sure  plate. 

Aye,  friend,  enjoy  to  sated  fullness  thus 
Before  the  gaunt  Tomorrow  swallows  us. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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The  Blind  Goddess 

Gordon  J.  O’Brien,  ’42 

I 

HAVE  not  always  hated  him  like  this,”  thought  Henri 
JL  Dubois  as  he  stood  before  his  uncle.  He  had  tried  to 
understand  the  latter’s  whims  and  caprices,  but  his  every 
approach  to  the  old  man’s  affections  had  been  cruelly  re¬ 
pulsed.  Since  his  mother’s  death,  Henri  had  lived  here  in 
the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks  with  his  sour-tempered  rela¬ 
tive,  far  from  civilization,  and  hopelessly  lost  to  the  slight¬ 
est  knowledge  of  the  world  and  humanity  ...  Tears  trickled 
down  his  thin  cheeks. 

“What  are  you  gaping  at,  fool?”  snarled  his  uncle. 
“Get  out  and  cut  down  that  d —  tree  so  I  can  see  some  sun 
in  the  morning!”  Henri  was  helped  on  his  way  with  a 
vicious  kick. 

A  half-hour  later,  the  hardy  old  oak  was  trembling 
under  the  heavy  blows  of  Henri’s  axe.  His  eyes,  blurred 
with  hot,  stinging  tears,  did  not  see  the  massive  limbs  jerk¬ 
ing  towards  the  cabin’s  frail  roof.  Uncontrollable  anger 
mounted  to  hatred  in  his  soul.  Again  and  again  he  swung 
blindly  ...  A  terrible  crash  broke  the  stillness  of  the  forest. 

n 

“So  you’ve  got  him,  eh?”  growled  the  captain  of  the 
State  Police  sarcastically.  “Well,  it’s  about  time;  throw  him 
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in  the  ice-box,  it’ll  cool  him  off.”  The  “ice-box”  was  a  two- 
by-four  cell  that  well  deserved  its  title  and  generally  lived 
up  to  its  reputation.  An  irombarred  aperture  served  as  a 
window  and  offered  entrance  to  the  sharp  autumn  blast. 
It  was  Henri  Dubois’  first  experience  behind  prison  bars  and 
it  frightened  him.  He  shivered,  but  not  from  the  cold  alone; 
he  was  thinking  of  the  high  gallows  whose  shadow  loomed 
before  him.  The  dismal,  cramped  cell  reminded  him  that 
he  was  an  outcast  from  society,  a  convict  and  a  murderer. 
The  first  thought  meant  little  to  one  who  had  lived  in  soli¬ 
tude  for  twenty  years,  but  the  last  consideration  brought 
the  cold  sweat  to  his  brow.  Was  this  Justice?  Must  he 
die  for  a  crime  that  was  a  mere  accident?  It  was  true 
enough  that  tears  of  hatred  were  blinding  him  while  the 
massive  tree  was  crashing  through  the  shingled  roof  and 
burying  his  uncle  in  the  falling  timbers,  but  was  this 
murder? 

“No!  I’m  too  young  to  die!”  Henri  sobbed  to  himself; 
but  when  reason  returned,  he  realized  that  the  only  way  to 
life  lay  in  escape.  Plans  passed  through  his  mind  in  rapid 
succession,  but  none  would  do.  A  hasty  survey  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  made  it  plain  that  his  only  bid  for  freedom  lay 
through  the  window.  He  found  the  cement  around  the 
iron  bars  cracked  and  weatherbeaten  and  it  came  off  in  his 
fingers.  Some  time  later  he  noticed  a  large  nail  in  the  wall 
and  after  much  effort  succeeded  in  pulling  it  free.  Foot¬ 
steps  warned  him  of  the  approach  of  the  guard,  and  for 
a  while  he  was  forced  to  remain  quiet.  Soon  he  silently  fell 
to  work  again,  but  with  the  driving  fervor  of  a  man  who 
realizes  that  his  life  hangs  in  the  balance.  A  few  hours 
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passed  and  his  efforts  were  rewarded.  He  could  move 
the  (bars  back  and  forth  in  their  crumbling  foundation. 
Satisfied,  he  waited  only  for  the  fading  twilight  to  merge 
with  the  darker  shadows  of  night. 

HI 

The  wind  howled  around  the  corners  of  the  staunch 
cabin.  The  moon  and  the  stars  could  not  penetrate  the 
Stygian  darkness.  In  the  feeble  rays  of  the  cell’s  small  lamp, 
Henri  worked  the  rusty  bars  from  their  sockets  and 
carefully  laid  them  on  the  floor.  A  few  moments  later  he 
was  crouching  breathlessly  on  the  ground  below  the  empty 
window  of  the  cell.  A  flash  of  lightning  in  the  west  fore¬ 
told  the  coming  storm.  Henri  scurried  away  from  the 
somber  cabin,  across  the  tiny  clearing,  and  vanished  in  the 
black  depths  of  the  forest. 

Within  two  hours  the  storm  had  reached  its  height. 
Again  and  again,  forked  lightning  lashed  out  over  the  sky 
like  a  huge  whip  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God,  invariably 
succeeded  by  deafening  cracks  of  thunder  that  rumbled 
away  into  the  night.  Huge  drops  of  rain  splashed  into  the 
empty  cell. 

IV 

The  sun  rose  over  a  drenched  and  storm-ravaged 
forest.  For  miles  around  the  earth  was  soaked,  and  every¬ 
where  trees  lay  in  the  mud,  their  blackened  trunks  scarred 
by  the  fiery  bolts.  Back  at  the  post,  the  irate  captain  paced 
back  and  forth  like  a  caged  lion.  Earlier,  he  had  been 
informed  of  the  prisoner’s  escape,  and  had  immediately 
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sent  a  band  of  men  in  pursuit.  He  was  now  impatiently 
awaiting  their  return. 

“This  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs;  can’t  even  hold  a 
prisoner  any  more.  Well,  I’ll  fix  him!”  A  rap  at  the  door 
interrupted  his  soliloquy. 

“Come  in!”  he  growled.  The  posse  entered. 

“Where  is  he?” 

“He’s  outside,”  the  leader  answered,  his  voice  low. 

“Well,  bring  him  in!”  The  man  stepped  outside.  When 
he  entered  again,  the  crumpled  body  of  Henri  Dubois  hung 
over  his  right  shoulder.  It  was  dumped  unceremoniously 
on  the  captain’s  cot.  For  a  moment  the  room  was  hushed. 
Then: 

“He  was  killed  by  a  falling  oak.  Too  bad  he  had  to  get 
away  in  a  lightning  storm.” 

“Yeah,  it’s  tough!”  the  captain  assented  drily. 
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Sonnets:  To  Ek 

Say  not  you  have  forgotten,  I  have  too, 

Beloved,  what  are  we  against  the  world? 

Why  need  one  strive  against  what  must? — for  you 

My  love  is  no  less  strong,  though  leaves  have  curled 
And  withered,  new  green  sheaves  will  take  their  place, 
The  world  lives  on  and  why  not  we,  but  stay, 

Forget  all  but  the  now,  in  your  loved  face 
I  see  tomorrow  not  nor  yesterday. 

No  pledge  I  ask  but  that  which  in  your  eyes, 

Akindle  with  our  mutual  love,  I  see, 

If  they  swear  false,  what  truth  can  I  surmise? 

Jove  laughs  at  lovers’  oaths,  let  there  none  he. 

But  our  love,  welded  fast  in  laughs  and  tears, 

Steadfast,  will  bind  us  close  throughout  the  years. 

When  life  and  time  begin  to  dull  apace 

And  one’s  objectives  in  them  lose  their  worth, 

And  one  scans  sullen  heavens  to  replace 
His  bearings  on  unsympathetic  earth, 

Looking  to  find  relief  from  sore  ennui 
In  work  or  play  or  revelry,  in  vain, 

’Till  life’s  foundations  seem  a  frail  debris, 

A  shamble  one  can  no  more  quite  explain — 

Ah,  then,  through  shifting  welkins,  love,  to  you 
I  turn  and  see  all  that  is  true  reflected, 
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And  in  you  find  a  refuge,  and  renew 

My  faith  in  all  a  kind  God  has  erected. 

And  Him  with  joyous  tears  I  thank,  to  view 
A  new  glad  earth  and  sky  and  dearest  you! 

Whenever  in  the  evening  you  may  pause 
And  think  of  me  uneasily,  and  stare 
Into  the  sky  and  as  the  grayness  draws 

About  the  vault,  reproach  the  listless  air; 

Know,  at  that  very  time  somewhere  apart, 

I,  too,  am  troubled  by  the  vagrant  clouds, 

Empty  and  cold,  that  for  the  worried  heart 

No  comfort  hold,  uncertainty’s  sear  shrouds, 
Then,  O  beloved,  in  our  common  mind 

Let  nothing  mundane  trouble  or  intrude : 

In  a  great  God’s  love,  trusting  and  resigned, 

But  think  of  me,  my  thought  of  you  conclude 
So  circumstance  and  time  will  disappear 
And  we  escape  from  separation’s  sear. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 


Nothing  But  Ashes 

Paul  K.  Duffey,  *40 

<  <  UTSIDE  and  entirely  obscuring  the  clouded  sky  are 
swirling  flakes  of  soft  snow.  I  light  my  pipe,  settle 
back,  watch  the  thin  curving  line  of  smoke  drift  ceiling- 
ward,  turn  my  eyes  again  to  the  lazily  falling  snow  and 
muse  about  last  night.  At  first  it  seems  quite  far  away, 
but  when  I  linger  on  it,  it  all  returns  with  a  rush,  sweeping 
out  every  other  thing.  When  you  began  speaking  I  took 
you  seriously ;  you  seemed  so  sincere,  so  earnest,  yet  so  hurt 
— you  are  so  like  a  child  when  you  are  hurt.  But  now  you 
were  through  being  hurt,  through  wondering  whether  I 
would  remain  true  to  our  promises.  You  wanted  peace  more 
than  anything.  And  as  you  kept  repeating  those  words 
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about  the  hopelessness  of  our  disappointing  romance,  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  that  night  when  we  found  we  had  a 
romance  at  all.  It  was  such  a  new  experience  for  me  that 
I  was  &  bit  bewildered  and  awed  at  first.  It  was  like 
stumbling  upon  a  fiery  autumn  sunset  after  climbing  a 
steep  hill  or  seeing  an  enormous  orange  moon-disc  sitting 
on  the  waters  of  the  bay.  Until  that  night  you  had  concealed 
even  the  slightest  sign  of  affection  so  successfully  that  I 
considered  your  feelings  for  me  just  beyond  the  shade  of 
indifference.  But  the  game  proved  too  much  for  you.  Ever 
since  Sappho,  girls  in  love  must  have  expression  before 
long.  And  so  it  was  with  you.  You  no  longer  cared  whether 
I  laughed  at  your  earnestness.  What  did  matter  was 
whether  I,  too,  felt  the  same  way.  I  remember  the  flustered 
feeling  I  had  when  you  asked  me.  Quickly  I  attempted  to 
analyze  my  feeling  for  you.  Perhaps  it  was  love,  perhaps 
infatuation,  or  too,  perhaps  love  of  love.  At  any  rate  I 
couldn’t  hurt  your  feelings,  so  I  told  you  what  you  had  con¬ 
fessed  was  mutual.  But  you  didn’t  act  the  way  I  expected 
you  to  act.  (What  girl  ever  does?)  I  had  never  seen  you 
cry  before,  in  fact  I  had  never  seen  any  girl  cry  before, 
and  it  made  me  feel  so  uncomfortable  that  I  couldn’t  bear 
to  look  at  you.  Later,  when  I  had  taken  you  home  and  was 
about  to  leave,  you  reached  up  and  kissed  me,  but  it 
wasn’t  just  a  good-night  kiss.  It  had  too  much  tenderness 
for  that.  And  as  I  left  you  my  mind  surged  with  glorious 
resolutions.  I  told  myself  I  would  make  you  proud  of  me 
and  looked  approvingly  at  the  stars.  They  had  suddenly 
come  with  my  reach.  But  it  must  have  been  merely  the 
exuberance  of  the  moment,  the  smiling  moon,  youth,  or 
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the  flattery  of  being  loved.  Even  the  next  day  I  had  diffi¬ 
culty  calling  you  to  mind,  picturing  the  outline  of  your 
face,  the  curl  of  your  hair,  and  even  your  expressive  hands 
that  I  so  delighted  to  watch.  It  was  similar  to  awakening 
with  merely  the  vague  recollection  of  having  a  dream.  My 
thoughts  of  you  were  as  elusive  as  that.  Still  how  could  I 
tell  you  ?  You  were  so  completely  happy  when  we  were  to¬ 
gether,  so  confident  of  my  affections.  My  moods,  my 
thoughts,  my  hopes — all  became  yours.  How  could  I  end 
that?  But  as  it  happened  I  didn’t  have  to  tell  you.  You 
yourself  were  aware  of  it  very  shortly.  When  I  tried  to 
react  the  way  I  should  have,  the  way  you  wanted  me  to, 
the  words  wouldn’t  come  and  you  recognized  it.  You  must 
have  kept  assuring  yourself  that  they  would  come  even¬ 
tually,  that  is,  until  last  night  when  you  realized  finally 
how  useless,  how  stupid  it  was  to  go  on  that  way.  Last 
night — and  now,  nothing  but  ashes  ...  I  strike  a  match, 
relight  my  pipe  and  turn  again  to  the  falling  snow. 
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Hers  is  the  beauty  of  the  pool  deep 
in  the  fens  where  after  midnight 
moonsheen  darts  like  a  lance 
down  the  water. 

Hers  is  the  way  of  the  cloud  that  shuns 
the  moon,  conceivably  buff, 
moving  in  breathless  whiteness 
down  the  sky. 

The  glorious  tone  of  the  sweet  air  is  hers 
that  quiet  lulls  the  fens, 
piping  notes  of  night  shrill 
to  stilled  glad  senses. 

Hers  is  all  mystery  I  darkly  know 
turning  my  whirred  head 
from  the  pool,  the  stars,  and  the  night ; 
turning  away  unsatiated,  sad 
from  Beauty’s  depth. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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For  Boston 

HELLO,  Gert?  Say,  how  are  ya?  Oh,  ya  did?  Well, 
wait’ll  I  tell  ya,  me  and  Helen  went  out  with  two  hoys 
from  B.  C.  the  other  night.  Yah!  Really!  To  a  hockey 
game — did  we  like  the  horses?  Nah,  they  don’t  play  on 
horses,  Dearie,  that’s  Badminton.  Chee,  it  was  great, 
wait’ll  I  tell  ya.  He  knows  all  the  players  an’  a  million  guys 
aroun’  there.  He  was  introducin’  me  to  everyone.  Yah! 
and  do  you  know  who  I  saw  there?  Alice!  No  kiddin’!  You 
know,  down  on  the  second  floor.  Yah,  that’s  the  one.  An’ 
was  she  with  a  swell  guy!  Nah,  I  didn’t  get  a  chance. 

Oh,  we  had  swell  seats.  Um,  right  down  near  the  ice. 
Hah?  No,  it  ain’t  cold  in  there.  Yah,  sure,  it’s  in  doors. 
Chee,  you  oughta  go  some  time.  Was  it  excitin’!  When  the 
guys  came  out  on  the  ice  Bud  was  talkin’  to  some  of  ’em. 
Yah,  he  knows  ’em  all.  Sure,  I  seen  “Buck”  Wilkins  and 
Ed  Richardson,  too.  Yah,  they  play  for  B.  U.  Oh,  him, 
sure  I  seen  him  too,  and  was  he  swell.  Brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes  an’  could  he  skate!  Yah,  you  should  have  seen 
him.  He  said  B.  U.  was  goin’  to  win  but  Bud  said  B.  C.  was 
better.  Yah,  it  was  a  big  game  I  guess.  Bud  said  somthin’ 
about  champions  of  the  United  States  or  somthin’.  Yah, 
no  kiddin’  I’m  tellin’  ya,  it  was  swell. 

Chee,  was  I  excited!  Everyone  was  yellin’  like  at  the 
football  games.  Yah,  what  a  mob,  the  place  was  packed. 
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They  was  all  yellin'  for  “Fishy”  to  “pour  it  on.”  How 
should  I  know  “what,”  I  never  went  before.  Every  time 
that  little  red  light  would  go  on  they’d  all  stand  up  an’ 
holler.  Huh,  I  don’t  know,  the  one  that  gets  there  first 
pushes  the  button,  I  guess.  Yah,  the  last  quarter  B.  C.  was 
makin’  it  look  like  the  Custom  House  beacon. 

Chee,  you  should  see  the  suits,  too,  Gert.  Are  they 
swell.  All  gold  with  little  birds  on  the  fronts.  Yah,  pigeons, 
I  guess.  Sure,  they  give  ’em  everything  up  there.  Yah,  Bud 
told  me  the  football  team  went  to  Dallas.  Nah,  Hitler  ain’t 
got  that  country  yet.  Chee,  it  must  be  swell  to  go  to  college. 
What?  Oh,  nothin’. 

Oh,  yah,  some  girl  from  B.  U.  got  up  durin’  the  half  and 
twirled  a  stick.  Yah,  she  was  swell.  I  never  seen  a  girl  do 
it  before,  did  you?  No,  she  never  dropped  it  once,  no 
kiddin’.  It  was  swell,  I’m  tellin’  yah.  Fm  goin’  again  some 
time.  Bud  said  he’d  get  me  Ray  Chaisson’s  autograph,  yah, 
and  Bob  Mee,  too.  Sure! 

Say,  did  you  buy  that  hat  you  was  lookin’  at  yesterday? 
Wha’?  The  score?  What  score?  Oh,  yah,  the  game.  Well, 
I  don’t  know  but  I  guess  B.  C.  won.  Yah,  because  Bud  said 
somethin’  about  them  bein’  champions  of  the  world  or 
somethin’.  Yah!  Say,  have  you  noticed  that  awful  lookin’ 
dress  Marge  is  wearin’ ?  Huh?  Yah! 
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EDITORIAL 


In  one  of  his  "Letters  to  his  Son’’ 
Lord  Chesterfield  says,  "Mr.  Harte  tells 
me  that  you  attend,  that  you  apply  to 
your  studies;  and  that,  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand,  you  begin  to  taste  them.’’  You 
begin  to  taste  your  studies?  Are  they 
good?  Do  they  tickle  the  palate?  Are 
they  sweet,  sour?  Just  what  do  they 


taste  like?  Has  anyone  ever  tasted  his 
studies?  I  think  not;  unless  he  be  like 
a  goat  who  likes  the  glue  on  the  binding. 

Just  what,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  taste  as  applied  to  literature?  It 
certainly  is  not  the  sensation  one  ex¬ 
periences  when  he  bites  into  a  nice  juicy 
orange  and  feels  the  effervescent  bubbles 
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tickling  his  nose  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  smarting  from  the  tart  fluid.  It 
is  not  the  smooth  featheriness  of  cham¬ 
pagne  nor  the  sharp,  quenching  cold  of 
ale.  Nor  is  it  the  tangy  (bite  of  cheese, 
the  sweet  wateriness  of  a  melon,  nor  the 
heavy  saccharine  of  wine.  Yet  it  has  some 
of  the  flavor  of  each.  The  sensations, 
though  not  the  same,  are  not  entirely 
different. 

Epicureans  have  their  taste  but  it  is  all 
in  their  mouths.  Ancient  Rome,  with  its 
pomp  and  splendor,  knew  this  type. 
Feasts,  banquets,  orgies ;  all  these  were  the 
servants  to  their  taste.  Horace  tells  us, 
"Nunc  est  bibendum — now,  my  compan¬ 
ions,  is  the  time  to  drink,  now  to  dance; 
now  is  the  time  to  deck  the  table  of  the 
gods  with  Salian  dainties.”  Indeed,  the 
Romans  had  their  tastes,  expensive  ones 
at  that. 

Others  have  expensive  tastes,  too.  Take, 
for  instance,  some  people  who  have  beau¬ 
tiful  libraries  in  their  homes.  Mrs.  Van 
der  Sniff  runs  down  to  the  book  store 
with  "James”  and  her  poodle  and  after 
ogling  all  the  books  through  her  lor¬ 
gnette,  orders  half  a  dozen  because 
"They’ll  look  so  sweet  next  to  that  green 
set  I  bought  last  week.  Oh,  James,  who 
wrote  those  pretty  books  I  purchased  last 
week?” 

But  this  taste  Chesterfield  speaks  of  is 
a  different  kind  of  a  taste.  It  is  not  a 
satisfaction  of  the  senses  but  one  of  the 
intellect. 

In  some  a  taste  for  literature  is  self- 
cultivated.  It  is  shoved  upon  others.  We 


can  easily  find  examples  of  both  types 
mater.”  Over  in  the  library  it  is  not 
within  the  portals  of  our  own  "alma 
difficult  to  pick  out  the  book-worm.  There 
he  is  sitting  in  one  of  the  further  alcoves, 
his  coat  thrown  over  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  his  fingers  nervously  thumbing  the 
next  page  of  his  book.  He  is  thoroughly 
engrossed  in  what  he  is  doing.  He  can 
even  concentrate  if  some  noisy  Freshmen 
come  in  to  translate  their  Cicero  "sotto 
voce.” 

Then  there  is  the  fellow  who  sits  at 
the  first  main  table.  He  has  read  page 
ten  over  perhaps  for  the  tenth  time  and 
he  still  doesn’t  know  whether  "Maecenas” 
was  Horace’s  "Dutch  uncle”  or  a  Boy 
Scout.  He  looks  up  after  every  fifth  line 
to  pull  Joe’s  coat,  make  Indian  sign  lan¬ 
guage  to  Bill  and  wonder  if  the  girl  who 
just  came  in  is  from  Regis  or  Emmanuel. 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  type  who  wouldn’t 
know  who  wrote  Gray’s  "Elegy”  or  who 
is  buried  in  Grant’s  Tomb. 

A  taste  in  literature  is  something  that 
has  to  be  cultivated  and  acquired.  An 
artist  is  either  born  or  made;  not  so  with 
a  person  who  has  a  fine  set  of  literary 
values.  Such  an  individual  is  never  born 
with  a  critical  faculty.  It  is  acquired  over 
years  of  reading  and  absorbing  the  works 
of  great  masters  and  their  lesser  contem¬ 
poraries. 

I  include  their  "lesser  contemporaries” 
as  well,  for  without  a  full  comprehension 
of  both  sides  of  a  question,  one  cannot 
say  that  his  knowledge  is  completely 
rounded.  In  order  to  have  an  adequate 
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taste  in  literature  one  must  not  only  have 
read  (both  prose  and  poetry  but  must  also 
both.  This  is  where  the  taste  comes  in 
have  acquired  a  personal  appetite  for 
again.  Some  like  spinach,  some  like 
onions.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  literature: 
while  I  am  quietly  smiling  over  the  antics 
of  "Sir  Roger”  you  are  no  doubt  bemoan¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  "Clarissa.” 

Old,  new;  deep,  light;  it  all  goes  to 
make  up  the  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of 


you  and  me.  Chaucer  and  his  Pilgrims; 
Roberts  and  his  "Rogers’  Rangers” ;  Shel¬ 
ley  and  Keats,  Frost  and  Sandburg;  it  is 
all  literature  and  we  must  sample  it  as 
port  and  sherry  before  we  know  what  are 
our  likes  and  dislikes.  There  are  some 
which  please  and  others  you  can’t  taste 
because  you  can’t  get  them  by  your  nose. 
It  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  old  lady 
and  the  cow. 


Freshmania 

Nocturne 

Silent  for  a  time  the  wind’s  shrill  scream — 

Faint  the  moon  cast  shadows  on  the  sod — 

An  elm’s  bare  boughs  like  fleshless  fingers  seem 
Upraised  in  anxious  suppliance  to  God. 

Shimmering  in  the  sun’s  reflected  glory 
The  crescent  moon  its  silver  mouth  agape, 

Nibbles  the  creamy  clouds  that  are,  in  story, 

The  flowing  mantle  of  Selene’s  cape. 

— Joseph  Hurley,  ’.43 
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Love  and  The  Weather 

Like  clouds  of  dark,  dense  smoke  that  ride  silently  on  a  dry, 
clean  atmosphere — 

Like  clammy,  ragged  folds  of  fog  that  settle  somberly  over 
an  active  city — 

So  thoughts  of  you  hover,  cling  ’round  me  ever. 

Like  the  slow  rumbling,  then  crashing  of  a  clap  of 
thunder — 

Like  the  quick,  quiet  death-like  flashing  of  a  bolt  of 
lightning — 

So  fury  rages  within  me  when  my  love  returns  to  me  never. 

Like  smooth,  white  clouds  sailing  in  a  sky  of  blue — 

Like  quiet,  calm  waters  after  a  sweeping  storm — 

So  my  fury  subsides,  and  a  love  as  tranquil  holds  my  soul, 
forever. 

— James  T.  Lane,  *43 
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To  paraphrase  the  sometime  Col.  Stoopnagle,  people 
are  more  considerate  than  anybody.  First  it  was  that  nice 
reviewing  stand  near  the  insurance  company  excavation  on 
Boylston  Street.  Now  it’s  the  Boston  and  Maine,  originators 
of  the  Snow  Train.  They  have  just  set  up  tables,  in  the 
North  Station,  for  commuters  who  wish  to  get  a  head  start 
on  their  home  work  while  waiting  for  their  trains. 

But  do  they  really  think  that  anyone  does  his  home 
work  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon? 

•  *  •  * 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  we  have  the  people  who 
take  joy  in  making  life  as  difficult  as  possible  for  their  fel¬ 
low  man.  Take  the  Boston  Public  Library,  for  instance. 
They  fasten  the  most  interesting  newspapers  to  the  walls, 
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so  that  you  can’t  sit  down  while  reading  them.  And  they 
have  a  slot  machine,  selling  ink  for  your  fountain  pen  at  a 
penny  a  shot. 

We’ve  figured  out  a  way  to  beat  the  racket,  of  course. 
We  use  slugs.  (Of  course  we’re  only  fooling,  Officer!) 

*  *  *  * 

Since  90%  of  the  school’s  floating  population  drift  in 
by  the  street  car  every  morning,  the  Log  Survey  has  been 
investigating  the  merits  of  the  various  conductors  who 
squire  them  around.  Champ  of  them  all,  we  think,  is  No. 
2607,  proprietor  of  the  last  car  on  the  8: 50  Lake  St.  Express. 
With  due  respect  to  the  refinement  of  the  student,  he  asks 
him  to  “progress  forward  in  the  car,  please”;  but  all  others 
are  requested  to  “rush  inside  slowly,  please.  Squeeze  right 
up  in  there.  Don’t  bulge  the  sides  of  the  car,  please.” 

*  *  *  * 

In  one  of  those  damp  little  antidiluvian  caves,  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  name  of  book-store,  on  Cornhill  Street,  works 
— or  perhaps  lives — a  moldering  old  man  with  a  remark¬ 
able  memory  for  book  titles.  Though  all  within  is  con¬ 
fusion,  with  shelves  staggering  with  books  running  far 
back  into  the  shadows,  and  books  strewn  in  untidy  abun¬ 
dance  over  desks,  tables,  and  floor,  this  gentleman  is  able  to 
remember  offhand  whether  he  has  any  volume  you  care  to 
mention,  and  to  find  it  inside  of  a  minute. 

We  were  in  there  on  a  matter  of  business,  the  other 
day  (well,  yes,  w'e  were  buying  Horace  trots),  and,  in  his 
absence,  decided  to  catch  him,  for  once,  off  his  base.  When 
he  approached  us,  we  asked  calmly  for  Harper’s  Latin 
Corny.,  being  fully  certain  that  no  such  book  existed.  He 
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rolled  his  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  rolled  them  down  again, 
and  told  us  he  thought  he  had  it.  He  vanished  into  an  al¬ 
cove;  my  friend  and  I  stared  in  wonder  at  each  other;  he 
reappeared. 

“It’s  Harkness’  Latin  Comp.,  not  Harper’s,”  he  said, 
leering  (I  think)  at  us.  “Shall  I  wrap  it  up?” 

“No,”  we  said,  making  some  excuse  about  “changing 
our  minds,”  and  bolted  out  into  the  sunlight. 

*  #  #  # 

What  “The  Observant  Citizen”  would  call  “an  old  land¬ 
mark”  has  at  last  departed  from  our  midst.  The  hands  of 
the  large  clock  in  the  back  of  Gargan  Hall,  in  the  library 
building,  are,  at  the  present  writing,  missing.  The  historic 
time-teller,  which  has  told  students  for  several  months  now 
that  it  is  two  minutes  of  four,  is  sadly  missed  by  those  of 
the  student  body  who  have  heretofore  relied  on  it  to  tell 
them  they  have  a  minute  and  a  half  to  get  to  class. 

*####### 

The  best  thing  about  using  a  textbook  that  someone 
had  before  you — aside  from  those  illegible  notes  between 
the  lines  of  the  Latin  books — is  the  enjoyment  derived  from 
the  spare-moment  sketches  and  comments  in  them.  You 
turn  a  page,  and  suddenly  there  it  is  before  you:  a  crude 
picture  of  a  little  man  saying  “Babcock  is  sober  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  the  familiar  little  polysyllogism  entitled  “Why  Study,” 
or,  grim  reminder  of  reality,  “Test  March  17,  in  all  matter 
so  far.” 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  speculate  on  who  the  people 
are  who  inscribe  their  names  on  the  back  of  chairs.  (Never, 
it  seems,  is  it  anyone  we  know.)  Also  who  puts  up  the 
thousands  of  bulletins  and  posters  in  the  lower  rotunda, 
and  where  the  Heights  bulletin  board  went  to,  and  where 
Father  McGovern  is  nowadays. 

**•#•*#* 

We  hope  you  see  the  connection  between  snow  removal 
and  Junior  Week. 

******** 

Our  “heroes”  being  appreciated  last  month,  we  offer  a 
few  more:  the  fellow  who  carries  a  bowl  of  soup,  two 
doughnuts,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  from  the  main  cafeteria  to 
the  old  one.  The  boys  who  were  being  summoned  to  the 
Registrar’s  office  all  during  February.  Our  Stylus  delegates, 
who  descended  upon  the  Emmanuel  Ethos  lately — and,  in 
all  fairness,  the  editors  of  the  Ethos  who  entertained  them. 
Joe  Maguire,  who  will  probably  have  a  nervous  breakdown 
when  Junior  Week  is  over. 

**##•*** 

Looking  around  the  school  the  other  day,  we  found 
several  institutions  which  every  student  should  visit  before 
he  graduates,  and  which  few,  if  any,  do.  They  are  the 
carpenter’s  shop,  the  radio  room,  the  Tower  (yes,  ’way  up 
top) ,  the  stacks  in  the  library  (ask  John  to  let  you  use  the 
elevator) ,  and  the  exhibits  in  the  A.  A.  office. 

No  wisecracks  about  the  Dean’s  office,  please. 
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IS  PLEASANT  STREET  C.ntr.  N.wton  4330  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 


AT  THE 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 

TEXTS,  STATIONERY,  and  RELIGIOUS  ARTICLES 


LOWRY 

OPTICIAN 

Seven  Boylston  Street 
Harvard  Square 

We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways. 
Eyeglass  adjustment  so  necessary 
to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  pre¬ 
scriptions  accurately  filled 
and  files  maintained  for 
quick  replacement. 


BRIGHTON  LAUNDRY 

55  Union  St.  Brighton,  Mass. 

The  Largest  Laundry  In  The  World 
Owned  And  Operated  By  Women 

Telephone  STAdium  5520-1-2 


ROBERT  W.  SHANNON  CO. 
C.  COLLINS  PHIPPS 

Established  1903 

Prescription  Opticians 

By  maintaining  a  modern  laboratory 
we  keep  abreast  of  today’s  highest 
standards  of  precision. 

Latest  Styles  —  Moderate  Prices 
12  West  St.  Rooms  302-4-6 

Telephone  HAN.  5212 
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